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Ever since the European Cyclists' Federation was founded in 1983, our mission has been 
to get more people to cycle more often for its many co-benefits. This document is the 
first systematic review of all EU policies related to cycling, directly or indirectly. It clear¬ 
ly demonstrates that targeted action at European level will bring about a better result 
compared to action solely at the national, regional and local level. 


This is a wake-up call to the European Union. I want to give a big thank you to the many 
partners who joined us in this campaign for a EU Cycling Strategy. 

Manfred Neun 

President of the European Cyclists' Federation 
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The economic recovery in Europe, at last, is in full swing. I am proud to say that our 
sector, the European Bicycle Industry, is not standing on the sidelines: On the contrary, 
today we employ 90,000 people in 800 SMEs, 25% more than 5 years ago. With the 
immense success of the electric bicycle, the prospect of accelerated growth over the 
next decade is looking extremely promising. We will create new jobs and provide an 
efficient mobility tool for millions of Europeans at the same time. 


The European Bicycle Industry is ready to invest. We look forward to working with Euro¬ 
pean decision-makers to create the right framework conditions. The EU Cycling Strategy 
is a good way to do this. 

Rene Takens 

President of the Confederation of the European 
Bicycle Industry 




No two cities are alike. Being diverse, we share similar challenges and desires: to build a 
great city where people are happy to live and businesses thrive. This requires high-qual¬ 
ity public spaces, good accessibility to services, less congestion, better air quality. 
Tle-de-France Region, for instance, adopted last May an ambitious cycling plan aimed at 
tripling the number of cycling trips by 2021 by co-funding local Initiatives that cater for 
safer and more efficient cycling. 


I therefore highly welcome this initiative that calls for stronger leadership from the EU. 
Cities will remain in command of shaping urban mobility, however there are issues we 
cannot solve on our own, such as safer vehicles, the wide-scale deployment of Intelli¬ 
gent Transport Systems, fiscal incentives, and many more. 

Let's make every city future-proof. Cycling is the future. 

Stephane Beaudet 

Vice-President of the Tle-de-France Region in 
charge of Transport 
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Executive Summary 


The list of challenges where cycling can make a 
cost-efficient impact at city, regional, national, 
European, and global level is long. In recognition 
of the many co-benefits of cycling, there are a 
growing number of public authorities that have 
placed cycling high on their political agenda as 
well as developing and implementing an integrat¬ 
ed policy on cycling. 

The European Union, however, is not yet a 
member of this group. 

This document makes the case why, in addition 
to the EU having the competence to act. Union 
action has great added value in improving condi¬ 
tions to get more people cycling, compared to 
Member States' action at local, regional and 
national level alone. This will be discussed in 
Chapter 1: Policy context, the benefits of cycling 
and the added value of EU action. 

Chapter 2 describes the current state of play of 
cycling in the EU, highlights opportunities, barri¬ 
ers and sketches three brief scenario's on how 
implementing the EU Cycling Strategy will impact 
cycling mobility by 2030. In this context, the 
Expert Group members formulated four objec¬ 
tives; the guiding principles for the policy recom¬ 
mendations that are made in Chapters 3 - 11. 
Four objectives are central for this documents' 
timeframe 2030: 

i) Grow cycle use by 50 % at an average 
across the EU; 

ii) Halve rates for killed and seriously injured 
cyclists (in km cycled); 

iii) Invest EUR 3 billion in cycling in the 
period 2021 - 27, and EUR 6 billion from 
2028 -34. 

iv) At a qualitative level, it is strongly advised 
that cycling is treated as an equal partner in 
the mobility system. 

To achieve these objectives, policy recommenda¬ 
tions to the EU, national and regional/local level 
are formulated in the Chapter 3 - 11. Key recom¬ 
mendations to the EU include: 

Chapter 3: Behavioural change 

This chapter argues that successful European 
campaigns such as the European Mobility Week , 
but also the lessons learnt of many EU funded 


projects, should feed into the formulation of a 
coherent and integrated European behaviour 
change policy. In countries with low levels of 
cycling, the promotion of cycling for recreation, 
tourism and sports can be a gateway for daily 
cycling. It is recommended that a European 
active tourism platform will be created. To 
remove the main barrier to cycling - the percep¬ 
tion of unsafety - it is argued that speed has to 
be properly managed, road users better educat¬ 
ed and rules on drink driving fully enforced. 

Chapter 4: Cycling-Friendly Infrastructure 

Assesses in four sections how cycling-friendly 
infrastructure increases cycle use. By focusing on 
the establishment of EU guiding principles for 
cycling infrastructure, integration of EuroVelo, 
the European cycle route network, in the 
Trans-European Transport Networks, road safety 
legislation to include cyclists' needs, and the 
development of (electric) cycle parking facilities 
and multimodal hubs, this chapter aims that 
infrastructure accomodates cyclists' needs and 
make cycling convenient and safe. 

Chapter 5: Vehicle Regulation 

Builds upon the EU's competence on vehicle 
regulation in four sections to make recommen¬ 
dations aimed at safe cycling. The part on 'Vehi¬ 
cle Safety' focusses on the great opportunities 
brought about by innovative technologies to 
prevent collisions, such as through Automatic 
Emergency Breaking Systems that can detect 
cyclists or the mandatory fitting of all new 
passenger cars with overridable Intelligent Speed 
Assistance. Other sections discuss how to succes- 
fully and safely integrate the rising number of 
(speed) Electrically Power Assisted Cycles s onto 
the European roads and single market and how 
to establish a new harmonised framework for 
safe automated driving that takes cyclists into 
account. 

Chapter 6: Multimodality and Intelligent Trans¬ 
port System 

With the multitude of data and services provid¬ 
ed by cycling and public bike sharing, only the EU 
can ensure it is included in the standardisation 
and harmonisation of multi -modal and real¬ 
time transport data. The upcoming Commission 
guidelines on urban logistics should recognise 
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the full potential of cargo bicycles in last-mile 
logistics deliveries. The EU Passenger Rights 
Regulation should improve the conditions for 
bicycle carriage on all modes. 

Chapter 7: A Financial and Fiscal Level Playing 
Field for Cycling 

The four sections make the case for equal treat¬ 
ment for cycling in these policy areas. Streamline 
cycling into all relevant EU funding streams and 
take electric bicycles fully into account in e-mo- 
bility policies. Member States should be allowed 
to introduce reduced VAT for bicycle purchases. 
Under the EU Green Public Procument criteria it 
should be compulsory to check whether the 
purchase of passenger cars can be replaced by 
bicycles. Perverse fiscal incentives for unsustain¬ 
able mobility behaviour have to be phased out. 
External costs of car use are to be paid by the 
polluter through reform of the EU Energy Taxa¬ 
tion Directive. 

Chapter 8: The European Bicycle Industry 

This chapter gives an overview of the industry's 
development and potential. More EU funds for 
research and innovation should be made avail¬ 
able both for developing new machineries and 
production methods as well as qualifying the 
work force. In order to maintain product quality 
and safety, it should be defined that the bicycle 
has to comply with the ISO 4210 bicycle stan¬ 
dards; non-compliant products should be moni¬ 
tored, suspicious products tested; an unified 
European authority for market surveillance and 
customs should be created. Finally, the effective 
EU trade instruments, in place since 1993, need 
to be maintained. 

Chapter 9: Contribution of Cycling to Achieving 
Global Goals 

Here we look at how Global/UN-level policies - 
such as the Paris Agreement - underpin the 
arguments to promote cycling in the EU and how 
the EU uses these agendas to promote cycling 
worldwide. The EU is advised to enlarge its tech¬ 
nical assistance programmes dedicated to 
supporting active mobility and enforce infra¬ 


structure designs that account for the need of 
active modes of transport in EU financed proj¬ 
ects. The exchange of knowledge should be facil¬ 
itated through established networks, such as the 
THE PEP Partnership for Cycling. 

Chapter 10: Governance 

In six sections this chapter gives relevant recom¬ 
mendations as to ensure the proper implemen¬ 
tation of the proposed actions. A cycling check in 
policies and inter-service consultation should 
ensure that cycling is included when new pieces 
of policy are drafted; a Cycling Focal Point should 
be established to coordinate and implement the 
cycling strategy at EU level; Stakeholders have to 
be involved; a Cycling Clearing House should 
systematically collect and disseminate expertise; 
finally, the EU institutions should 'talk the walk' 
and provide cycle-friendly conditions that entice 
employees to bike to work. 

Chapter 11: Monitoring and Evaluation 

In order to improve policies and projects at all 
levels of governance, they need to be monitored 
and evaluated over time. To this end, the chap¬ 
ters' four sections discuss 'Policy and project 
evaluation', 'Monitoring through key perfor¬ 
mance indicators', 'Common definitions and 
harmonisation to improve synergy among differ¬ 
ent cycling statistics' as well as 'Use crowdsourc¬ 
ing and big data collection for monitoring'. 

Annexes 

The document has two Annexes. The first gives 
an overview of the benefits of cycling and the 
second lists the Sustainable Development Goals 
to which cycling can contribute. 

To clarify, this document is not the EU Cycling 
Strategy itself, but calls upon the EU's executive 
branch to include the development of an official 
EU Cycling Strategy in the Commission Work 
Programme 2018 or subsequent initiatives. The 
EU Cycling Strategy will be handed over to the 
European Commission at the Velo-city confer¬ 
ence in Arnhem-Nijmegen in June 2017. 
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Introduction 


This document is the first consolidated version 
of a systematic review of all EU policies related 
to cycling. For better readability, it contains 
three main parts, which consist of a total of 11 
chapters. 

I Policy Context: Societal Challenges, EU Priori¬ 
ties and How Cycling Delivers (Chapters 1-2) 

II Cycling Action Plan: Path to a More Rational 
and Effective Mobility System (Chapters 3-9) 

III From Planning to Practice: Implementation, 
Monitoring and Evaluation (Chapters 10 - 11) 

Part I will survey the wider policy context that 
sets the frame for this document. 

Chapter 1 will look at the global level. We anal¬ 
yse how cycling can feed into UN processes such 
as the Sustainable Development Goals, the Paris 
Climate Agreement and Habitat III. The Europe¬ 
an agenda is largely dominated by creating 'Jobs 
and Growth', but also on challenges arising from 
said global commitments as well as internal 
problems such as meeting air quality standards. 
How can cycling deliver on these challenges? 

Chapter 2 will give an account about the current 
state of cycling in the European Union and devel¬ 
op scenarios about the growth potential by 
2030. We will look at some wider societal trends, 
such as urbanisation and smart cities as well as 
digital society and Internet of Things and how 
cycling may benefit. 

Part II of this document - Chapters 3 to 9 - is the 


actual cycling implementation plan. Each of the 
7 chapters will discuss the current situation of 
cycling in the respective policy field and how it is 
currently supported at European level. The 
central part of these chapters are policy recom¬ 
mendations addressed to the European level, 
complemented by recommendations to the 
national and regional/local level. 

Policy recommendations were tagged with these 
6 categories: 

• Regulation - change, keep, enforce, repeal 
or modify (RE) 

• Guidelines and recommendations (GR) 

• Best practices, information, education 
collect/disseminate (BP) 

• Provide, adjust funding (F) 

• Further research/data is needed (RD) 

• Org-ware - organisational/governance/coor- 
dination (ORG) 

Producing an action plan is a necessary precon¬ 
dition for a successful cycling policy, but equally 
crucial are the adequate means to implement 
the proposed measures - Chapter 10 on 'Gover¬ 
nance' - and the 'Monitoring and Evaluation' 
(Chapter 11) of said measures. Part III will look at 
this. 

This document also includes 2 Annexes: 

The benefits of cycling 

Cycling contributes to Sustainable Develop¬ 
ment Goals 


The roadmap towards the EU Cycling Strategy document 


This strategy document has been put together 
by an expert group with 27 members, represent¬ 
ing 15 governmental and non-governmental 
organisations, academia and business represen¬ 
tations (see list below) which met three times in 
Brussels. In addition, input was collected over 


the past 8 months (September 2016-May 2017) 
from a much wider set of stakeholders through 
various channels: 7 public events/ workshops 
with a total audience of about 250 persons, a 
survey of more than 630 people and organisa¬ 
tions from 37 countries and an online public 
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consultation in which close to 60 private persons 
and organisations participated.In total, approxi¬ 
mately 1,000 individuals were involved in the 
process of formulating the strategy. The recom¬ 


mendations of the own-initiative report of the 
Committee of the Regions 'An EU Roadmap for 
Cycling' were also taken into account. 


Events: 


June 22, 2016 

Cycling Forum Europe breakfast meeting 

September 14, 2016 

EU Cycling Strategy kick-off event 'Cycling into the 
Future' 

September 29, 2016 

Stakeholder workshop at CIVITAS conference 

September 28 - November 6, 2016 

Public survey (results: here) 

October 12, 2016 

Adoption of the Committee of the Regions opinion on 'An 

EU Roadmap for Cycling' 

November 25, 2016 

1st expert group meeting 

December 6, 2016 

Cycling Forum Europe Bikeconomics event 

January 24, 2017 

1 st Workshop ECF - European Union Cycling Group 

February 14, 2017 

2nd expert group meeting 

February 20, 2017 

Public event on behavioural change (Bike2Work) 

March 13, 2017 

2 nc ^ Workshop ECF - European Union Cycling Group 

March 20-April 10, 2017 

Draft version of EU Cycling Strategy blueprint document 
online for public consultation 

April 25, 2017 

3rd expert group meeting 

June 16, 2017 

Publication and public hand-over of EU Cycling Strategy 
to EU Commissioner for Transport, Violeta Bulc, at the 
Velo-city 2017 conference in Arnhem-Nijmegen 

June 28, 2017 

Big Bike Event': Public event where the EU Cycling 
Strategy will be presented, organised by the Permanent 
Representations of the Benelux countries to the EU 
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Expert group members 

The following experts were represented in the group: 


Organisation 

Expert 

Role 

Catholic University Leuven (Leuven Mobility Research 
Center), Belgium 

Therese Steenberghen 

Leader of Chapter 11 

CONEBI - Confederation of the European Bicycle 

Industries 

Manuel Marsilio 

Leader of Chapter 8 

CROW, Netherlands 

Hillie Talens 

Leader of Chapter 4 

Cycling Embassy of Denmark 

Mai—Britt Kristensen 

Leader of Chapter 3 

Department of Transport - Ministry of Sustainable 
Development and Infrastructure of Luxembourg; 

Permanent Representation of Luxembourg to the EU 

Christophe Reuter 

Sam Weissen 

Leader of Chapter 10 

ECF - European Cyclists' Federation 

Adam Bodor 

Marcio Deslandes 

Holger Haubold 

Zoe Kruchten 

Fabian Kuster 

Edward Lancaster 

Kevin Mayne 

Randy Rzewnicki 

Benedicte Swennen 

Emelie de Wagt Ceri 
Woolsgrove 

Overall coordination; 
Leader of Chapter 1 
and 2 and Annex 

SDGs 

EPHA- European Public Health Alliance 

Nina Renshaw 

Leader of Benefits 

Annex 

ETSC - European Transport Safety Council 

Ellen Townsend 

Leader of Chapter 5 

European Commission 

Piotr Rapcz 

Observer 

GIZ-German Development Agency 

Jakob Baum 

Leader of Chapter 9 

Green Budget Europe 

Bridget Farrel 

Leader of Chapter 7 

Federal Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry, Environment and 
Water Management, Austria 

Martin Eder 

Cross-chapter 

contribution 

Ministry of National Development, Cycling Coordination 
Department, Hungary 
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Cross-chapter 

contribution 

Polis 

Florinda Boschetti 

Leader of Chapter 6 

Transport for London, United Kingdom 

Brian Deegan 

Cross-chapter 
contribution (3, 4, 5) 

UCI - Union Cycliste Internationale 

Michael Brennan 

Cross-chapter 

contribution 
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I.Outline: Societal Challenges in Europe 
and Opportunities to Improve the Effectiveness of EU Policy 


Chapter 1 - Policy context, the benefits of cycling and 

the added value of EU action 

Introduction 


This Chapter is divided into 3 parts and address¬ 
es the following issues: 

Part 1 surveys the wider policy context for the 
EU Cycling Strategy (EUCS) by identifying both 
European and global policy priorities. 

Part 2 demonstrates how cycling can deliver on 
these policy priorities in a cost-efficient manner. 


Part 3 explains why there is a need for EU action 
and lists the requests that were expressed by EU 
institutions in response to the call for an EU 
Cycling Strategy. It discusses the issue of EU 
competence to act and argues that the EU is well 
placed to take action which could not be met 
otherwise solely or not solely through Member 
States action at national, regional or local level. 


1.1. Policy Context: European and Global Agenda 

European Union 


The European Commission has identified 10 stra¬ 
tegic priorities it will focus on during its 2014 - 
2019 term. 1 Cycling can make a crucial contribu¬ 
tion to at least three of these priorities: 'A New 

Boost for Jobs, Growth and Investment' (Priori¬ 
ty # 1), 'A Resilient Energy Union with a 
Forward-Looking Climate Change Policy' (Priori¬ 
ty #3) and 'A Deeper and Fairer Internal Market 
with a Strengthened Industrial Base' (Priority # 
4). Cycling has also some links to 'A Connected 
Digital Single Market' (Priority # 2) and 'A Stron¬ 
ger Global Actor' (Priority # 9). 

The challenges addressed by Priorities # 1 and 4 
are straightforward: generating more employ¬ 
ment opportunities by investing in the industrial 
base of the EU. More specifically, the Union has 
set itself the target that 75% of women and men 
aged 20-64 should be in employment by 2020; 
there should be a greater participation of young 
people, older workers and low-skilled workers; 


3% of GDP should be invested in research and 
development, also thanks to innovative small 
and medium-sized enterprises; across the EU, 
there will be economic, social and territorial 
cohesion, with a high emphasis on social inclu¬ 
sion: 20 million people will be taken out of the 
risk of poverty and exclusion; bringing industry's 
weight in the EU's GDP back to 20% by 2020, 
from less than 16%. 

As far as Priority # 3 is concerned, the Europe 
2020 strategy set the 20/20/20 targets, i.e. 
reducing Green House Gas (GHG) emissions by 
20% by 2020 (compared to 1990). This ambition 
has been upgraded to 40% by 2030. The Trans¬ 
port White Paper 2011 set the specific target for 
the transport sector at minus 60% by 2050. 2 In 
addition, in October 2014, EU leaders decided 
that sectors outside the EU ETS, of which trans¬ 
port is the largest, will have to reduce their GHG 
emissions by 30% in 2030 compared with 2005. 


1 (Juncker, 2014) 

2 (European Commission, 2011) 
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At the moment, the EU is still a very long way 
from achieving these targets, as transport GHG 
emissions exceed 1990 levels by about 20%, so 
that transport is the single biggest GHG emitting 
sector and accounts for about 25% of all GHG 
emissions. All other economic sectors have man¬ 
aged to decrease their GHG emissions since 1990. 

Global 

At the global (UN) level, two major processes 
have taken centre stage over the past few years 
and have a strong link to the Commission's prior¬ 
ities # 1 and 3: the Sustainable Development 
Goals (SDGs) and the Paris Agreement. Although 
transport has no dedicated SDGs, cycling can 
contribute to 11 of the 17 goals. Also of global 


There is a wealth of subsequent Commission 
policy documents aimed at implementing said 
priorities, including the Green Employment 
Initiative 3 as well as the Horizon 2020 Work 
Programme 2018-2020. 4 


relevance is the New Urban Agenda which sets 
global standards for sustainable urban develop¬ 
ment. Cycling has a direct link to the agenda's 
action points on better public spaces, more 
liveable cities and road safety. (For further detail 
see Chapter 9) 


Societal trends, drivers, technology 


The policy context is also shaped by wider socie¬ 
tal trends, drivers and technology. The project 
Mobility4Europe 5 aims at developing an 'Action 
Plan for the Future of Mobility in Europe' from 
now until 2030. Cycling plugs into at least 4 of 
the 8 identified trends, including: 

• Inclusive society, personalisation and acces¬ 
sibility; 

• Digital society and Internet of Things as 


novel business models and innovation in 
transport; 

• Urbanisation and smart cities; 

• Growing importance of environmental 
protection. 

These trends will be discussed in Chapter 2 as 
part of the discussion on the growth potential 
for cycling by 2030. 


1.2. The Benefits of Cycling: A High Return on Investments 

The benefits of cycling in addressing the EU and global agenda 


Quantifying the benefits of cycling for the EU 


In 2016, ECF has published a report classifying 
and partially quantifying the benefits of cycling 
in the EU. The report found that every year, 
cycling in 28 EU Member States creates econom¬ 
ic benefits of EUR 513 billion, that is more than 

3 (European Commission, 2014) 

4 (European Commission, 2016) 


EUR 1000 per inhabitant. It demonstrates that 
the benefits of cycling arise not only in specific, 
isolated fields like transport or environmental 
policy, but also in many other areas where the 
EU has competences, such as industrial policy, 

5 (European Commission - mobility4eu) 
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employment, health and social policy. The bene¬ 
fits of cycling even extend to such societal areas 
as integration of refugees, access to mobility. 


employability, etc. 6 (For a complete overview of 
the benefits of cycling: see Annex 'Benefits of 
Cycling') 


Commission Priorities # 1: "A New Boost for Jobs, Growth and Investment 7 and 
# 3: "A Deeper and Fairer Internal Market with a Strengthened Industrial Base 7 


21 million bicycles and EPACs are sold annually 
across Europe, of which 13 million are produced 
in the EU: the European bicycle industry gener¬ 
ates 90,000 jobs in the Union market with over 
800 SMEs working in 20 of the 28 Member 
States 7 , up from 70,000 jobs in 600 SMEs 5 years 
ago. This makes cycling one of the largest green 
employers in Europe, generating annually over 
EUR 1 billion EU investments and approximately 
EUR 12 billion worth of EU industrial output. 8 

Across all economic sectors, over 650,000 jobs 
are associated with the current level of cycling in 
Europe, mainly in the tourism sector. Cycling has 
higher employment intensity per million euro 
turnover than other transport sectors, thus 
offering a higher job creation potential. Further¬ 
more, cycling jobs are more geographically 
stable than other sectors; they benefit local 
economies, and they offer access to the labour 
market to people with relatively low qualifica¬ 
tions. 9 


If cycling's modal share were to be doubled, 
more than 400,000 additional jobs could be 
created, reaching a total of more than 1 million 
jobs in the cycling economy. This means that 
cycling helps the EU to achieve the Europe 2020 
goals in terms of green growth and green job 
creation, as stated for example in the Green 
Employment Initiative. 

Another economic benefit of cycling comes with 
the physical and mental health benefits of regu¬ 
lar commuting by bike to work, namely dimin¬ 
ished work absenteeism, hence providing signifi¬ 
cant benefits for businesses and employers. 
Employees who cycle to work have 1.3 fewer 
sickness days than those who do not cycle to 
work, a gain per employee of EUR 260 per year. 10 
Across the EU, cycling to work provides a EUR 
4.5 billion benefit due to reduced absenteeism 
and contributes to EU occupational, safety and 
health (OSFI) policy goals of reduced absentee¬ 
ism and sustainable jobs. 


Commission Priority # 3:'A Resilient 
Climate Change Policy 7 

Various studies at national, European and global 
levels have demonstrated the C02 savings 
potential in the transport sector through 
increased levels of cycling: 

i) National level 

28% of C02 emissions in Germany in passenger 
transport are on trips shorter than 15 km. With 


6 (Neun & Haubold, 2016) 

7 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2013) 

8 (Confederation of the European Bicycle Industry; Europe- 


Energy Union with a Forward- Looking 

the growing popularity of electric bicycles (see 
Chapter 2), there is growing potential to shift 
from car use to cycling for these distances. For 
trips longer than 15 km, speed pedelecs as well 
as a better 'multimodal' or 'intermodal' combi¬ 
nation of bike and public transport, in particular 
trains would add to the C02 savings potential of 
'more people cycling more often'. 


an Bicycle Manufacturers Association, 2017) 

9 (Blondiau & Van Zeebroeck, 2014) 

10 (Hendriksen, Simons, Garre, & Hildebrandt, 2010) 
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Trip distance in 
passenger transport 

Share of trips 

Share of transport 
C02 emissions 

Accumulated share 
of transport C02 
emissions 

< 2km 

37% 

0.6% 

0.6% 

2-5 km 

30% 

5% 

5.6% 

5-15 km 

17% 

22% 

28.2% 

> 15km 

16% 

71.8% 

100% 


A study from TU Dresden 11 estimated that 11.2% 
of transport C02 emissions could be saved if the 
cycling mode share in the transport modal split 
increased from 11% to 49%. The savings poten¬ 
tial could be increased to 27.4% in an integrated 
approach - i.e. strong promotion of walking, 
cycling, public transport, car-sharing/pooling, 
etc. - that would result in substantially lower car 
ownerships and hence fewer kilometres driven 
by car. 

ii) European level 

A 2011 ECF study estimated that the current 
levels of cycling saved 11-24 million tonnes of 
carbon dioxide equivalent (C02e). If we assume 
that by 2020, the whole EU population would 
cycle as much as the population of Denmark did 
in 2000 12 , between 55 and 120 million tonnes of 
C02e could be saved annually. If the EU level of 
cycling was to reach Danish levels (as in 2000) by 
2050, this would represent savings of between 
63 and 142 million tonnes of C02e per year, 
representing 12 to 26% of the target reduction 
set for the transport sector. 13 

iii) Global level 

A global high-shift cycling scenario developed by 
the Institute for Transportation and Develop¬ 
ment Policies (ITDP) and the University of 


California at Davis 14 , shows that cycling and 
e-biking can cut energy use and C02 emissions 
of urban transport by 7% by 2050 compared to a 
business-as-usual baseline, while saving society 
trillions of dollars, primarily due to reduced 
health costs. According to the study, the right 
mix of investments and public policies can bring 
bikes and e-bikes to account for up to 14% of 
urban kilometres by 2050 - ranging from about 
25% in the Netherlands and China to about 7% in 
the U.S. and Canada. 
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11 (Prof. Dr. -Ing. Ahrens, Prof. Dr. -ing. Becker, & et all., 
2013) 

12 Danish levels of cycling were on average 5 times higher 


than the European average. 

13 (Blondel, Mispelon, & Ferguson, 2011) 

14 (Institution for Transportation & Development Policy; 
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Cost-benefit analysis 


Studies from around the globe show that cycling 
is a very cost-efficient mode of transport. While 
the exact figures vary due to different local 
conditions and different methodologies used, 
the reports all show that the benefits of cycling 

United Kingdom and Finland 

In August 2014, the British Department for 
Transport published a report on cost-benefit 
ratios of cycling projects in both urban and rural 
environments (under the Cycle City Ambition 
Grant and the Cycling in National Parks Grant). 
The analysis showed that the average cost-bene- 

Brussels and Helsinki 

A similar study analysing direct and indirect 
effects of investments in cycling has been carried 
out for the Brussels region in Belgium by the 
region's transport authority. Looking at the 
situation in 2002 and 2012 and projecting the 
results into the near future (2020), the study 
found that investments in cycling yielded returns 
5 to 9 times higher than the original investments 
already under current conditions. An ambitious 

New Zealand 

Researchers from the University of Auckland 
studied the societal costs and benefits of com¬ 
muter cycling in their city. Using 'system dynam¬ 
ics' modelling and building on knowledge from 
the local community, policy-makers and 
academics, they found that a best-practice 
cycling policy would deliver returns up to 24 


in various areas like public health, congestion 
reduction or emission avoidance largely 
outweigh the costs of building new infrastruc¬ 
ture, which are lower than for other modes of 
transport. 


fit ratio for these projects was very high, with 
£5.50 of social benefits for every £1 of public 
money spent. Most of the benefits (61%) result¬ 
ed from enhanced physical fitness, with conges¬ 
tion relief (18%) and journey ambience (18%) 
making up for most of the rest. 15 


cycling policy would lead to societal gains in 
Brussels of around EUR 300 to 550 million, which 
would be 8 to 19 times the original investment. 
Furthermore, 500 additional jobs linked to 
cycling could be created by 2020. 16 

The Helsinki Bicycle Account 2015 put the Bene- 
fit-to-Cost-Ratio of cycling investments at 8:1. 17 


times higher than the initial investments, while 
also saving 4,000 years of life from 2012-2051 
and halving greenhouse gas emissions. The study 
took into account costs and rates of injuries, 
health effects of air pollution and physical inac¬ 
tivity, greenhouse gas emissions, and fuel cost 
savings. 18 


Comparing cycling with other modes of transport 


Transport transitions in Copenhagen: comparing the cost of cars and bicycles 


In a comparative study, Stefan Gossling from 
Lund University and Andy S. Choi from the 

15 (Department for Transport UK Government, 2014) 

16 (Van Zeebroek & Charles, 2014) 


University of Queensland have investigated a 
cost-benefit analysis that the Copenhagen 

17 (City of Helsinki, 2015) 

18 (Macmillan , et al., 2014) 
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Municipality uses to determine whether new 
cycling infrastructure should be built. It consid¬ 
ers how much cars cost society and how they 
compare to bicycles in terms of air pollution, 
climate change, travel route, noise, road wear, 
health and congestion in Copenhagen. 

The study concluded that cars have a greater 
negative impact on the economy than bicycles: If 


the costs to society and the costs to private 
individuals are added together, the impact of the 
car is EUR 0.50 per kilometre and the impact of 
the bicycle is EUR 0.08 per kilometre. The study 
also shows that if we only look at costs/benefits 
for society, one kilometre by car costs EUR 0.15, 
whereas society earns EUR 0.16 on every kilome¬ 
tre cycled. 19 


Pedestrians and cyclists receive "reverse toll money" in Norway 


In 2014, around 10,000 NOK (EUR 1,200) was 
handed out in the town of Lillestrpm to pedestri¬ 
ans and cyclists in a symbolic action as "reverse 
toll money". The money symbolised the health 
benefits of walking and cycling, including better 
fitness, improved air quality and more efficient 
transport. Cyclists received around EUR 12, 
while pedestrians were given EUR 11. Calcula¬ 


tions carried out by the Norwegian Directorate 
of Health showed that active transport gives the 
state a saving of 52 NOK (EUR 6) per kilometre 
for pedestrians and 26 NOK (EUR 3) per kilome¬ 
tre for cyclists. An average bike trip in Norway is 
4 kilometres, providing a health benefit of 100 
NOK (EUR 12), while an average walking trip is 
1.7 km, worth almost 90 NOK (EUR ll). 20 


Vancouver - Cost of Commute Calculator 

The Cost of Commute Calculator by 'Moving 
Forward', a data journalism project about the 
future of transportation in the Vancouver Met¬ 
ropolitan Region, is an interactive tool that aims 
to capture the full cost and benefit of driving, 
taking the bus, cycling and walking in Metro Van¬ 
couver. It looks at items like the cost to build 
road infrastructure or operate buses. In addition 

Cost to user 

a $ 1.22 / passenger-km by bus 

$ 1.29 / passenger-km by 
automobile 

$ 0.74 / person-km by bike 
$ 1.59 / person-km by foot 


to these cost items, which typically dominate the 
debate over the cost of mobility, this calculator 
also considers the costs of less obvious impacts 
like emissions, climate change, accidents, 
congestion and even noise pollution. Taking the 
different cost factors together, the authors 
arrive at the following values (in Canadian 
Dollars, 1 CAD = 0.662 EUR on 5 May 2017): 21 

Cost to society 

a $ 0.06 / passenger-km by bus 

$ 0.56 / passenger-km by 
automobile 

$ -0.15 / person-km by bike 
4S $ -0.22 / person-km by foot 


When the cost appears as a negative (-). there is a net benefit to the user or to society, rather 
than a cost. 


19 (Gossling & Choi, 2015) 21 (Stewart-Wilson, et al., 2015) 

20 (Britton, 2014) 
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The Netherlands: cost of infrastructure 

Dutch research from 2016 shows that cycling not 
only brings substantial benefits, but also costs 
less when building infrastructure. The report 


gives the following cost estimations per kilome 
tre travelled and per year/user: 22 


Annual costs for 



infrastructure in 

Car 

Cycling 

EUR 



per km travelled 

0.10 

0.03 

per user 

342 

33 


Germany: subsidies for e-mobility (fiscal measures) 


For example, Germany had already spent ca. 
EUR 1.4 billion of public subsidies on research 
and development of electric cars up to 2014, and 
added another subsidy scheme of almost EUR 1 
billion, including a buyer's premium, in 2016. 
The results of this massive investment up to the 
present are rather disappointing: currently there 
are 25,500 purely electric cars are on German 
roads, and the target of rolling out 1 million elec¬ 
tric cars by 2020 seems almost impossible to 
reach. Over the same period, electric bikes have 


had a massive uptake in Germany with hardly 
any public subsidies involved either on the 
research and development side or in the form of 
purchase premiums, apart from a few small pilot 
projects. Currently, approximately 2.5 million 
electric bikes are in use in Germany, and the 
number would probably be much higher if there 
had been the same targeted and massive public 
financial support as for electric cars. 23 (See info- 
graphic in Chapter 8.1) 


1.3. Possibility, Demand, and Added Value of EU Action 

Legal basis 


The legal basis of the EUCS Recommendations, is 
Article 4(2)(g) and Title IV of the Treaty of the 
Functioning of the European Union. 24 

A large part of the initial priorities for devoting a 
separate title in the Treaty for a common EU 
transport policy have been achieved: an 
economically successful and dynamic transport 
market. Social and environmental concerns have 

22 (Vereniging van Nederlandse Gemeenten (VNG); het 
Interprovinciaal Overleg (IPO); vervoerregio's Rotterdam 
Den Haag en Amsterdam; de Unie van Waterschappen; 
het Nederlandse Ministerie van Infrastructuur en Milieu, 
2016) 


however now become increasingly serious 
constraints. 

The objective of the EUCS Recommendations is 
thence to build on the 'sustainable mobility' 
model of the EU's common transport policy. 
Increased traffic volumes need now to be man¬ 
aged so as to minimise external costs, such as 
road accidents, air- and noise pollution, environ- 

23 (Haubold, Electromobility for all: Financial incentives for 
e-cycling, 2016) 

24 TFEU Article 4(2)(g) is 'Transport'; TFEU Title IV is 'Free 
Movement of Persons, Services and Capital' 
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mental damage, traffic congestion, and broadly, 
climate change. 

Half of the EU (adult) population cycles at least 
once a year, with eight percent of the population 
using the bicycle as the primary mode of trans¬ 
port. The figure differs significantly across 


Europe: from high percentages in the Nether¬ 
lands, Denmark and Hungary (36%, 23%, and 
22% respectively), Germany and Sweden in the 
middle (12% and 17%), to levels close to 0% in 
Malta, Cyprus and Portugal. 25 Among cyclists 
2,112 were killed on European roads in 2014, 
representing some 8.1% of all road fatalities. 26 


Subsidiarity (for non-exclusive competence) 


The EUCS Recommendations complies with the 
subsidiarity principle as set out in Article 5 of the 
Treaty of the European Union. 

The objectives of this EUCS Recommendations 
cannot be adequately achieved by the Member 
States alone. 

The general objective of this initiative is to 
devise an EU Cycling Strategy to coordinate 
cycling policies among different Commission 
departments and Member States. 

In pursuit of the 'sustainable mobility' policy 
model, many local authorities have been 
producing integrated transport strategies (some 
with the support of the European Commission), 
about half of the EU Member States have a 
current national cycling strategy in place, and 
many Member States are currently developing 
their national cycling strategies . For instance, 
Austria, the Czech Republic, Finland, Hungary, 
Germany, Ireland, Slovakia and the United King¬ 
dom have set concrete quantitative objectives to 
increase the modal share of cycling. 27 

In the development of these national/local 
transport strategies, each individual Member 
State is unable to ensure overall coherence of its 
strategy with those of others. An initiative at the 


25 (European Commission, 2014) 

26 (Eurostat, CARE database, 2017; European Commission; 
European Road Safety Observatory, 2016) 

27 (Kuster F., 2017) 

28 (Reiter & Wrighton, Potential to shift goods transport 
from cars to bicycles in European cities. Cyclelogistics: 


EU level would therefore help to ensure the 
development of specific cycling strategies that 
sufficiently target all EU objectives in the trans¬ 
port, environmental and health areas, in a 
coherent manner. 

The gains to be had from lowering barriers to 
cooperation, reducing coordination costs within 
the EU institutions, and increasing exchanges of 
best practices across local authorities each work¬ 
ing on their own cycling strategies, has 
wide-ranging impact as well. 

A little less than half (42%) of all car trips could 
plausibly be shifted to (e-)cycling, 28 contributing 
to the green-house gas emissions reduction 
target for the transport sector (60% by 2050). 
Economic gains of a modal shift towards cycling 
are no fewer: benefits of cycling have been 
valued at EUR 513 billion and 650,000 jobs. 29 

The full socio-economic and environmental 
benefits of cycling can thus only be unlocked if 
there is an coordinated approach at European 
level that legislates where it has competence, 
identifies and exchanges best practice and builds 
capacities at those local, regional and national 
authorities that currently lack behind. 

This EUCS Recommendations aims to devise an 

Moving Europe Forward., 2011 - 2014); see for calcula¬ 
tions Chapter 2.2. 'Cyclelogistics case study: the potential 
for shifting motorized trips to cycling'. 

29 (Neun & Haubold, 2016) (Blondiau & Van Zeebroeck, 
2014) 
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EU Cycling Strategy to remove fragmentation in 
the development of relevant policies across the 
EU institutions, and avoid inefficiencies in the 
expansion of local cycling strategies. 

Demands for a cycling strategy by 

The European Commission's co-legislators (and 
consultative bodies) have already called upon 
the Commission to develop an EU Cycling Strate¬ 
gy (besides the Commission itself having 
referred to goals in transport policy, achievable 
through increased cycling). 

The Council of the EU, meeting in their Trans¬ 
port, Telecommunications and Energy configura¬ 
tion in October 2015 (Transport, informal) in 
Luxembourg, saw transport ministers of all 28 
Member States endorsing the 'Declaration on 
Cycling as a Climate-Friendly Transport Mode' (7 
October 2015). 30 The Declaration included three 
action points as regards action on the European 
level: 

i. Integrate cycling into multimodal trans¬ 
port policy, including smart mobility, stress¬ 
ing the need to promote physical infrastruc¬ 
ture and behavioural change programs. 

ii. Develop an EU level strategic document 
on cycling. This strategic document should 
(1) list all the goals within EU competence 
that would benefit from an increase in 

The added value of EU action 

Intervention by the EU in the following areas, 
such as economic growth, job creation and 

Low emission mobility 

In reference to the Paris Agreement, to lower 
greenhouse gas emissions by 1.5 degrees by 


30 (Presidence du Conseil de I'Union europeenne / Luxem¬ 
bourg 2015, 2015) 


Action at the EU level would be more effective 
than action at the national levels. 


the EU 

cycling's mode share, (2) identify EU policy 
and funding instruments that are already 
mobilized or that should be mobilized to 
increase cycling's mode share and to foster 
cycling related employment in the EU, and 
(3) include cycling in the above EU policies 
and funding instruments. 

iii. Set up a European focal point for cycling 
(1) to serve as a one-stop-shop for cycling 
related questions, (2) to facilitate the 
exchange of best practices among Member 
States, notably on cyclists' road safety, and 
(3) to monitor the implementation and the 
impact of the EU strategy for cycling. 

The European Parliament, in its response to the 
European Commission's Midterm Review of the 
2011 White Paper on Transport, called for 'an EU 
roadmap for cycling to be included in the Com¬ 
mission Work Programme 2016' (September 9, 
2015). 31 

The Committee of the Regions adopted its 
own-initiative report for an 'EU Roadmap for 
Cycling' (October 12, 2016). 32 


climate change mitigation, shall prove to be 
beyond the sum of initiatives at any local level. 


2030, the European Commission has come 
forward with a strategy for low emission mobili- 

31 (European Parliament, 2015) 

32 (European Committee of the Regions, 2016) 
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ty, which is currently being implemented by the 
introduction of several proposals. At the same 
time reducing emissions in transport are also 
part of the Effort Sharing Regulation. The objec¬ 
tive is to lower emissions with at least 60% by 
2050. 

On another level, mayors are also increasingly 
taking initiative to render their cities more green 


and sustainable. Under the Covenant of Mayors 
for climate and energy, cycling is consistently 
promoted as a means to contribute to a cleaner 
and more liveable environment. 33 Under the 
overarching idea of curtailing emissions, the EU 
should also consider adopting a strategy on 
specifically promoting the use of bicycles in 
cities. 


Growth and jobs in a thriving bicycle manufacturing and cycling tourism 


industry (Chapter 8) 

The European Bicycle Industry generates more 
than 90,000 jobs in the Union market with over 
800 SMEs working in 20 of the 28 Member 
States. This makes cycling one of the largest 
green employers in Europe. 34 Since 1993, the EU 
industry has benefited from European Commis¬ 
sion antidumping measures against the unfair 
competition from China's exporters of bicycles 
and has successfully had the measures renewed, 
along with anti-circumvention measures applied 
to some other countries. 35 With this protection, 
the EU bicycle industry has stabilised a loss of 
market share to Chinese producers and has been 
able to maintain a critical mass of manufacturing 
in the EU - unlike the USA and Japan, which have 
lost almost all local manufacturing. The employ¬ 
ment trend over the past 5 years (+20,000 jobs) 
suggests that EU anti-dumping measures have 
been successful. 36 

Another significant contribution by cycling to the 
EU economy is tourism, an increasingly import- 


33 (Covenant of Mayors) 

34 (Confederation of the European Bicycle Industry; 
European Bicycle Manufacturers Association, 2017) 

35 (European Commission (TRADE)) 

36 (Confederation of the European Bicycle Industry; 
European Bicycle Manufacturers Association, 2017) 

37 Institute of Transport and Tourism, University of Central 
Lancashire and Centre for Sustainable Transport and 
Tourism, NHTV Breda University of Applied Sciences 
(2012) "The European Cycle Route Network EuroVelo - 
Challenges and Opportunities for Sustainable Tourism": 
http://www.europarl.europa.eu/thinktank/en/docu- 


ant part of the sector, generating approximately 
€44 billion per year, 37 and employing an estimat¬ 
ed 450,000 people 38 around the continent. 
According to a study commissioned by the Euro¬ 
pean Parliament, 2.3 billion cycle tourism day 
trips are undertaken per year in Europe, and 
20.4 million cycle trips include overnight stays. 39 
Article 6 and Title XXII of the TFEU advises specif¬ 
ic measures to complement actions within the 
Member States to achieve the objectives of 
increased tourism. In order to encourage more 
people to cycle for tourism and recreation, many 
countries in Europe have started to coordinate 
and invest into the necessary actions on the 
national level (e.g. route management, signing, 
monitoring, communication and promotion 
etc.). Europe is the world #1 (cycle) tourism 
destination, mainly due to the internal market of 
the EU. Other countries around the globe are 
equally investing into cycle tourism and attract 
cycle tourists from abroad. Thus, the competi¬ 
tion is getting stronger and the separate efforts 

merit. html?reference=IPOL-TRAN_ET(2012)474569 

38 ECF (2015) "Cycling Works - Jobs and Job Creadon in the 

Cycling Economy": https://ecf.com/groups/cy- 

cling-works-jobs-and-job-creation-cycling-economy 

39 Richard Weston et al., ed. Marc Thomas, ed. assistance 

Nora Revesz, The European Cycle Route Network EUROVE¬ 
LO study (Directorate General for Internal Policies Policy 
Department B: Structural and Cohesion Policies - Request¬ 
ed by European Parliament's Committee on Transport and 
Tourism), Brussels, 08/2012, 

https://ecf.com/sites/ecf.com/files/EP%20- 
study%20on%20EuroVelo%20network.pdf 
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of the Members States are not sufficiently effec¬ 
tive on the global market. To benefit from this 
growing global business, is a Commission com¬ 
petence - and this EUCS Recommendations 
argues, a dire necessity - to increase the support 


and coordination for more coherent and attrac¬ 
tive European cycling tourism products (routes), 
services promotion and marketing especially on 
long haul markets. 


Promote physical activity to improve population health 


For 2016-2020, physical activity takes the central 
stage in the EU objective to promote cost- effec¬ 
tive health and disease prevention. Physical 
activity reduces the risk of heart diseases, obesi¬ 
ty and cancer. To promote physical activity in a 
clear and consistent matter across the EU, it is 

A level playing field (Chapter 7) 

To achieve enhanced physical activity, lower 
emissions and the use of the most efficient 
modes of transport to avoid congestion, a tech¬ 
nology-neutral approach should be established 
in taxation and fiscal systems as well. In April 
2016, the Commission adopted an action plan on 
VAT and if it's implemented it can make easier 
for Member States to extend reduced rates to 
bicycle sales. 40 . The European recommendation 
on other taxes, fiscal subsidies and green public 


necessary to implement union-wide measures 
on promotion for physical activity such as 
promoting the use of bicycles to go to work. 
Currently, the range of efforts taken in this field 
across Member States varies broadly. 


procurement can help to divert mobility away 
from high emissions vehicles, be it in commuting 
to work or in delivery services, is often seen too 
narrow in terms of switching to public transport 
or to optimise delivery by reducing the number 
of rides or shortening routes. The recommenda¬ 
tions on the European level set out in Chapter 7 
can help to provide level playing field for cycling 
in comparison with other transport modes. 


Urban mobility (Behavioural change 

The quality of the urban mobility system in 
general and conditions for cycling in particular 
differ greatly between Member States (see 
Chapter 2) but also between cities within the 
same country. Local authorities who try to bring 
on change should not have to reinvent the 
wheel. As the Commission pointed out itself. 

Infrastructure (Chapter 4) 

The European Union is spending at unprecedent¬ 
ed levels on promoting cycling and improving 
infrastructure with €1.5 billion being allocated 
during the current financial period through the 
Cohesion Policy alone. 42 It is therefore important 


40 (European Commission, 2016) 

41 (European Commission , 2013) 


- Chapter 3) 

"the EU added value consists of ensuring a more 
effective and coordinated policy making in and 
by the European urban areas, by providing 
national authorities with a policy and gover¬ 
nance framework for the development of inte¬ 
grated mobility approaches in urban areas, in full 
respect of subsidiarity." 41 


that value for taxpayer's money is attained and 
that infrastructure is delivered that does not 
compromise and promotes more people to 
cycle. The recommendations set out in subchap¬ 
ter 4.1 should ensure a high level of service that 

42 (Bodor, 2016) 
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will help to support the growth of cycling. 

Cycling tourism projects may currently receive 
Cohesion Policy funding, but the actual use of 
these funds for tourism has occasionally been 
discouraged by the Commission during the 
preparation of the current funding programme. 

Beside transport, the European Union has a 
shared competence on European Transport 
Networks. In December 15, 2011, the European 
Parliament gave significant support to EuroVelo, 

Road Safety (Chapter 3,4 and 5) 

There is real disparity in road safety between 
Member States, which shows that national, 
regional and local governments alone are not 
able to provide for a policy framework that 
ensures level of safety. There is also a real lack of 
knowledge amongst many Member States on 
how to start creating safer environments for 
cyclists despite the fact that within the EU there 
Member States who are world leaders in this 


the European cycle route network in its response 
to the European Commission White Paper on 
Transport: "EuroVelo, the European long-dis¬ 
tance cycle route network, should be included in 
the TEN-T network". 43 A reference to cycling and 
EuroVelo has was been included in the TEN-T 
Guideline by for the first time in 2014. Several 
Member States would like to use this opportuni¬ 
ty and the coordination of the implementation 
needs coordination from the European institu¬ 
tions. 


field. This is a perfect market place for the EU to 
broker good safety standards and contribute to 
its road safety goals, such as the reduction of 
fatalities and serious injuries. Vehicle design and 
regulation through the General Safety Regula¬ 
tion is an area with strong EU competence. The 
added value in EU action is to enable type 
approved technologies like Intelligent Speed 
Assistance to work across the single market. 


Multimodality and Intelligent Transport System (Chapter 6) 


The Commission admits to following a policy of 
multi modality, whereby it ensures better inte¬ 
gration of, and interoperability between, all 
transport modes. 

This is also reiterated in the Commission's low 
emission mobility strategy, which states that 
"measures to support multimodal integration 
have an important role in achieving low emis¬ 
sions mobility by incentivising a shift towards 
lower emissions transport modes [,..]." 44 EU 
action can ensure that cycling becomes a full 


partner in this multimodal transport system - for 
example, by providing funding through the Con¬ 
necting Europe Facility, or through cohesion 
funds for bike parking facilities at intermodal 
transport hubs, or by improving conditions for 
bicycle carriage in other transport modes 
through Passenger Rights Regulation. Cycling 
and public bike-sharing data and services must 
also be included in the Commission's work on 
Intelligent Transport Systems, so as these may 
become interoperable and easily available for 
public authorities. 


Protection of workers - bicycle delivery 

The recent boom in bicycle delivery has led to an 
increase in bicycle traffic in cities across Europe. 

This does not only contribute to lower green- 


43 European Parliament response to Roadmap to a Single 
European Transport Area - Towards a competitive and 


boom 

house gas emissions and pollutants in urban 
areas, but also assists in reducing congestion 
problems. At the same time, this trend exacer- 

resource efficient transport system (2011/2096(INI)) 

44 (European Commission, 2016) 
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bates the urgent need for safer roads and infra¬ 
structure for cyclists, as well as adept training. 
Especially so, since it is found that "the risk of 
being involved in road accidents is significantly 
increased by time pressure." 45 Importantly, this 
evolution extends the issue of bicycling in the EU 
beyond protection of citizens to protection of 
employees (EU competence as set out in Article 


153 of the Treaty) in their working environment, 
which happens to coincide with the public space. 
Guidelines that were set out by the European 
Agency for Safety and Health at Work explain 
the lack of EU efforts in this field and hence call 
for actions on the EU level. 46 


45 (European Commission, 2013) 

46 (European Agency for Safety and Health at Work (Topic 
Centre - Work Environment Members), 2010) 
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CHAPTER 2 


The State of Cycling, 
Potential for Growth and 2030 Policy Objectives 


This chapter is divided into 3 parts: 2. The growth potential for cycling by 2030; 

3. Overall policy objectives for the EU Cycling 
1. The current state of cycling in the EU-28 with Strategy, 
regard to cycle use, fatalities and bicycle sales; 


2.1. The Current State of Cycling in the EU 


Cycle use in the EU-28 

The exact cycling mode share in the transport 
modal split is unknown. Eurostat, the statistical 
office of the EU, only collected and published 
figures on cycle use until 2002 47 , perhaps due to 
the lack of data in the 10 Member States that 
joined the EU in 2004. The only source to enable 


reliable comparisons and conclusions are Euro¬ 
barometer surveys, for example the Eurobarom¬ 
eter transport surveys from 2007, 2010 and 
2014, asking the question: "On a typical day, 
which mode of transport do you use most 
often ?" 48 


On a typical day, which mode of transport do you use most often? 



In 2014, 8% of respondents 49 replied 'bicycle' 
(compared to 8.6% in 2007 and 7.4% in 2010). 
The figures varied in the 2014 Eurobarometer 
between 36% in the Netherlands to 0% in Malta 
and 1% in both Cyprus and Portugal. Women 
and men were found to cycle to the same 


47 EU Energy and Transport in Figures Statistical pocket- 
book, 2002; referenced in (ECMT, 2004) 

48 (European Commission, 2014) 


extent, namely 8%. With regard to age groups, 
the category 15-24 cycles most at 11%, whereas 
age groups 25-39 and 40-54 each came in at 
7%; age group 55+ again saw a slight increase: 
8 %. 


49 (European Commission, 2014) 
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About half the European population cycles 


Another Eurobarometer 50 surveyed how often 
respondents used different modes of transport. 
Here 12% answered "at least once a day", 17% 
"a few times a week" and 20% "a few times a 
month or less". 50% replied they never did. We 
conclude that on a European average, 0.32 bicy¬ 
cle trips are made per adult person per day. 


Once more, the Netherlands leads the pack with 
43% of the respondents saying they cycled at 
least once a day and only 13% replying they 
would never cycle. The barometer also identified 
a clear age gap, with 64% of the age group cate¬ 
gory 15-24 found to be cycle users compared to 
37% among the 55+. 
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Average cycle trip distance 

The European Commission website cites a 1998 
OECD report which found that in European 
countries the average cycle trip distance was 
around 3 km. 51 According to the same report. 


50 (European Commission, 2013) 

51 (European Commission, 2017); European countries 
included in the OECD report: UK, Switzerland, Denmark, 


approximately 30-40% of the kilometres cycled 
are travelled on home-work trips, whereas 
home-leisure trips make up about 20-45% of the 
person-kilometres. 52 

Sweden, the Netherlands. 

52 (European Commission, 2017) 
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Cycle tourism, leisure and sport trips 

Bicycles are also used for tourism and leisure. 
According to a study commissioned by the Euro¬ 
pean Parliament, 2.3 billion cycle tourism day 
trips are undertaken per year in Europe, and 

Road safety 

In 2014, 2,112 cyclists were killed on EU-28 
roads, representing 8.1% of all road fatalities. 
Many more were seriously injured. The propor- 


20.4 million cycle trips include overnight stays. 53 

ECF estimates that currently about 134 billion 
km are cycled every year in the EU. 54 


tion of cycle fatalities hence equals the propor¬ 
tion of cycle trips in the transport modal split. 



Source: CARE database, data available in May 2016 


For the EU as a whole, just over half of cyclist 
deaths occur in urban areas. 56 Collisions with 
motorised vehicles (other than powered two 
wheelers) make up around 78% of cycling fatali¬ 
ties in the EU. Collisions with goods vehicles and 
buses account for 24% of cyclist deaths (years 


2011-2013). On average, single-bicycle acci¬ 
dents and bicycle-bicycle collisions account for 
15% of all cyclist deaths in the EU. 57 The remain¬ 
ing causes for fatalities belong to the category 
'unknown' or powered two wheelers. 


53 (Weston, et al., 2012) 

54 (Neun & Haubold, 2016) 

55 (Eurostat, CARE database, 2017; European Commission; 


European Road Safety Observatory, 2016) 

56 (European Transport Safety Council, 2015) 

57 (European Transport Safety Council, 2016) 
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Bicycle sales 

The EU bicycle sales market has been remark- of quantity, with about 20 million bicycles being 

ably stable over the past 12 years or so in terms sold every year. 58 


EU Bicycle Sales 



At the same time, the electric bicycle market has 
seen strong growth figures over the past 10 
years, with sales growing at an average annual 
rate of 16% in the period 2013-2015. In 2015 


1.325 million electric bicycles were sold, bringing 
the total stock to about 6.5 million units in the 
EU by the end that year. 


Electric bicycle sales in the EU-28 



In absolute figures, Germany is the biggest 
market, with 535,000 electric bicycles being sold 
in 2015, bringing the total stock to about 2.6 


58 (Confederation of the European Bicycle Industry, 2016) 

59 (van Schaik, 2016 


million units. 59 In relative terms, Belgium leads 
the market with 39.2% of all bicycles sold in 2016 
coming with electric assistance (186,000 units). 60 

60 (Editorial Staff (Becycled Magazine), 2017)) 
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2.2. The Growth Potential for Cycling by 2030 


Growing cycling is the stated policy objective of 
many political stakeholders. The intention, 
stated especially by local decision makers, is to 
realise this growth at the expense of individual 
car use. This section will discuss innovations 

Cycle innovations 

This part will focus on e-bikes, new ride/stability 
features, new materials and innovative cycle 
infrastructure solutions. The success of 


specific to the bicycle sector as well as societal 
trends, look at the potential to shift motorised 
trips to cycling and sketch three possible scenari¬ 
os for cycle use in Europe by 2030. 


bike-sharing with its more than 500 schemes in 
Europe is well documented. 61 


Electric powered assisted cycles (EPACs) 

For Europe as a whole, the steady growth in 
EPAC 62 sales is probably the main driver for an 
increase in cycling mobility. 

The German Federal Environment Agency 
described the advantages of pedelecs as: 

• Making it easier to travel longer distances, 

• Making it possible to transport greater 
loads, 

• Making it easier to overcome natural obsta¬ 
cles, such as inclines and headwinds, 

• Offering an alternative to company cars, 
and 

• Being ideal for recreational activities. 63 

This chapter already noted the big success in 
sales of EPACs on the European market. Howev¬ 
er, this success currently relies on the 5 most 
developed markets in terms of EPAC sales per 
capita (Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Germany, 
and the Netherlands), which accounted for 
24.4% of the EU population 64 but 80% of EPAC 
sales in 20 15. 65 In the meantime, other EU coun¬ 
tries such as France, Italy, Spain, Sweden and the 

61 (Swennen, 2017) 

62 Electric powered assisted cycles include: Pedelecs - of 
speeds up to 25 kph and power cut out at 250 watts; Lle-A 
"powered cycles" - of speeds up to 25 kph and power cut 
out at 1000 watts; Lle-B for "mopeds" - of speeds up to 


UK have seen growth in this segment pick up 
significantly. 

This implies a tremendous potential to grow 
sales across the EU as a whole, with significant 
new growth taking place in regions of Europe 
where overall bicycle use is lower than the lead¬ 
ing countries, i.e. the EPACs become the instru¬ 
ment for behaviour change and mode shift to 
cycling. In Europe's hotter climates, arriving at a 
destination transpiring is a major deterrent to 
cycling in the warmer months, a factor which is 
worse in hillier cities. Many of these countries 
have an established culture of using mopeds and 
scooters which are ideal for these conditions. 

It is important to note that electric bike sharing 
has been introduced in Madrid, Milan and (in 
2017) in Lisbon to address these major barriers 
to adoption of cycling. Barcelona, Paris and Lyon 
will introduce a proportion of electric bikes to 
their schemes in 2017 based on their market 
analysis of growth needs. 

Based on 3 assumptions we conclude that there 

45 kph and power up to 4000 watts (speed pedelecs) 

63 (Wachotsch, Kolodziej, Specht, Kohlmeyer, & Petrikows- 
ki, 2014) 

64 (Eurostat, 2016) 

65 (Confederation of the European Bicycle Industry, 2016) 
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is a potential of generating about 103 billion km 
cycled on EPACs in 2030 through an increase in 
sales which would represent a 77% growth over 
current figures (134 billion km): 

Assumption 1: The average annual growth rate 
in the years 2013-2015 for EPAC sales stood at 
16%. The EPAC sales market continues to grow 
at an average annual growth rate of 16% until 
2030. Hence about 12.3 million units will be sold 
in 2030 in the EU-28. 


Other types of EPACs 

While pedelecs are the most common e-bikes 
sold, other types such as e-cargo bikes (in partic¬ 
ular in the Lle-A category 69 ) and speed pedelecs 
(Lle-B 70 ) are entering the market (see Chapter 
5). 

E-cargo bikes can carry loads of up to 200 kg, and 
the number of logistic companies using them is 
steadily increasing. 71 The market for speed 

New bicycle design features 

Bicycles are developing into hi-tech vehicles. The 
development of e-bikes and connected bikes 
enable features like active stability control and 
active speed adaptation, which can be brought 
to the market soon. Connected interaction with 
other traffic (sensors) and traffic control (e.g. 
traffic lights) are already being tested in pilots. 

Innovative infrastructure solutions 

'Convenience' and 'speed' are the two primary 
considerations for people to use a given mode of 
transport. 74 Hence the combination of EPACs 
with high-quality cycle infrastructure appears to 


66 (Delhaye, De Ceuster, Vanhove, Maerivoet, & (Transport 
& Mobility Leuven), 2017) 

67 (Buffat, Herzog, Neuenschwander, Nyffenegge, & Bischof, 
2014) 

68 (Jones, Harms, & Heinen, 2016) 

69 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2013) 

70 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2013) 


Assumption 2: EPACs will be in use for 8 years, 66 
thus the total EPAC stock in 2030 will consist of 
62 million EPACs sold in the period 2023-2030. 

Assumption 3: The estimated annual mileage of 
an EPAC is approximately 2,000 km. A Swiss 
report put the figure at 2,400 km/year 67 , a Dutch 
report at 1,500 km/year. 68 Calculation: 62 
million EPACs x 2,000 km/EPAC = 124 billion 
km/year. The Swiss report also pointed out that 
about 1/6 of the kilometres cycled by EPACs were 
shifted from 'normal' bikes: 124 - 20.66 = 103.33. 


pedelecs is still in its infancy. In the Netherlands, 
3,528 units were sold in 2015, bringing the total 
stock to about 5,700 (by October 2015). 72 A 
research project at the University of KU Leuven, 
Belgium, is currently studying the 'Quantification 
of technical performances, cyclist experience 
and safety of speed pedelecs for commuter 
use'. 73 


These developments are aimed to improve rider 
confidence for first-time riders, new entrants 
and new users of e-bikes, overcoming some of 
the deterrents to use that stop people cycling. 
The bicycle industry is positioning itself as a 
provider of Smart Electric Mobility. 


be the right recipe for changing people's mobili¬ 
ty behaviour. 

Fast cycling routes 75 are "high standard bicycle 

71 (European Cycle Logistics Federation) 

72 (Rijksdienst voor Ondernemend Nederland (Netherlands 
Enterprise Agency), 2015) 

73 (Cappelle, Motoasca, & Rotthier, 2014 - 2018) 

74 (European Commission, 2014) 

75 (Ruebens, 2014) 
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paths reserved for cyclists for fast and direct 
commuting over long distances." At present, fast 
cycling routes projects can be found primarily in 
Northern European countries. 76 At city level, 
London and Copenhagen are the best-known 
examples. In the Netherlands, the construction 
of 675 km of 'Fietssnelwegen' (fast cycle routes) 
across the country is planned by 2025. Approxi¬ 
mately one third of this is already in place. In 
North Rhine Westphalia, a 100 km long Ruhr fast 
cycle route is under development at an estimat¬ 


ed cost of EUR 187 million. A feasibility study 
estimated that as much as 400,000 daily car-km 
could be shifted to cycling if this cycle highway is 
completed. 77 Many more cities are rolling out 
plans to build fast cycle lanes (Munich, Berlin, 
etc.). 

Other innovations are related to the surface of 
infrastructure (such as the integrated use of 
solar panels), the gamification of cycle routes or 
the deployment of shared spaces. 


Societal trends 

Inclusive society, personalization and accessibility 


'Healthy lifestyles' is one of the drivers identi¬ 
fied. A healthy lifestyle is urgently needed in 
view of the huge costs of a lack of physical activi¬ 
ty to Europe's health care systems. Numerous 
studies have come to the conclusion that a large 
segment of Europe's population does not meet 
the WHO minimum requirement for daily physi¬ 


cal activity. A comparative study in 8 EU Member 
States found out that "the proportion of children 
who meet physical activity (PA) guidelines of 60 
min of moderate-to-vigorous physical activity 
(MVPA) per day ranged from 2.0% (Cyprus) to 
14.7% (Sweden) for girls and from 9.5% (Italy) to 
34.1% (Belgium) for boys." 78 


Digital society and Internet of Things 
and innovation in transport 

'Mobility on demand' and 'shared mobility' 
(which imply a 'decline of the ownership model') 
are among the drivers identified here. Private 
car ownership, certainly in large cities where 
bike-sharing, car-sharing and ride-sharing 
options are becoming increasingly popular, is 
likely to decline in the mid- to long-term as 
mainly young people embrace these new tech¬ 
nologies and mobility concepts. In the Nether¬ 
lands, car ownership among the 18-30-year-olds 
decreased by 8% from 2005-2015 whereas it 
continued growing among the other age 
groups. 79 This coincides with a decline in the 
numbers of new driving licenses issued in cities. 


76 An overview about cycle highways can be found at ECF 
website (Ruebens, 2014) 

77 (Planersocietat; Planungsburo DTP; Planungsburo VIA 
eG; orange edge; TCI Rohling Transport Consulting 
International; et al., 2014) 


novel business models 


for instance in Brussels, where 30% fewer new 
driving licenses were obtained in 2016 than in 
2000, despite 17% growth in the population of 
age group 18+. In the age group 18-21, the 
decline was even more marked with 48% fewer 
new driving licenses issued. 80 

With regard to bike-sharing, 524 schemes are 
currently operating in Europe. 81 Building on 
current success, bike sharing is still undergoing 
significant investment and changes in business 
models. This extends from moving bikes out of 
individual ownership into a fleet management 
structure similar to company cars through to 

78 (Ahrens, et al., 2017) 

79 (Centraal Bureau Statistiek (CBS), 2017); Age group : (30 
- 50: + 3%; 50 - 65: + 12%; 65 - 75: +21%; 75+: +36% 

80 (De Sloover, 2017) 

81 (MetroBike, LLC, 2016) 
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huge fleets of bikes left on the streets of large 
cities without the need for traditional docking 
stations. 

The fleet management approach to bicycle use is 
particularly interesting with the development of 
pedelecs and speed pedelecs because it over¬ 
comes barriers of price and maintenance for 
these more expensive and technical machines. 

Connected bikes and bike fleets enhance this: 
Connecting bikes enables bike-sharing solutions 
to evolve to the next level and become an inte¬ 
gral part of metropolitan mobility. Connected 
shared bikes are much easier to operate in 
shared systems and create opportunities for 
improved business models for bike sharing. 
Having an electrical power source on board a 
bike offers perfect opportunities for bikes to 
become part of a seamless, mobility-as-a-service 
(MaaS) transport network managed as a fleet, 
either by commercial operators or by employer 

Urbanisation and smart cities 

People are moving back to the cities. The Euro¬ 
pean Commission predicts that by 2050, 85% of 
the people will be living in an urban environ¬ 
ment, compared to 74% today. 82 If re-urbanisa- 
tion is well-managed, i.e. if it respects the princi¬ 
ples of mixed land-use planning, the trend to 
ever-longer average distances and total mileage 
caused by mass motorisation could come to a 
halt or even be reversed. 


fleet leasing schemes. The first connected bikes 
are coming to the market now, enabling new 
services to be linked to bikes that previously 
were only available in combination with cars. 
Once a bike is connected to a service network 
providing access to seamless plan, book and pay 
services, the bike will become an integral part of 
new mobility solutions in cities. Seamless 
connections with public transport and shared 
mobility services (see next section) are enabled 
and the bike will also become a reliable last mile 
solution. Even theft of (more expensive) high 
tech bikes is effectively tackled by connecting 
bikes. 

Car and ride-sharing services are taking off in 
many cities across Europe as well. There is a 
potential for such services to contribute to an 
overall decrease in private car ownership, and if 
properly regulated, also a decrease in car trips, 
for example through the pooling of trips. 


Short trip distances favour active modes: the 
average cycling trip distance in most European 
countries is about 3 km. 83 According to Dutch 
figures, e-bikes have a higher mileage compared 
to 'normal' bikes with a factor of 1:1.7, increas¬ 
ing the average distance of an e-bike trip to 
about 5 km. 84 


Growing importance of environmental 

Poor air quality is one of the main environmental 
and public health challenges many cities are 
facing. The European Environment Agency 
estimates that more than 400,000 premature 
deaths per year are caused by toxic air in the 
EU. 85 In 23 out of 28 Member States, air pollu- 


82 (European Commission, 2011) 

83 (European Commission, 2017) 

84 (Delhaye, De Ceuster, Vanhove, Maerivoet, & (Transport 
& Mobility Leuven), 2017) (Ministerie van Infrastructuur 


protection 

tion limits are still being exceeded. On February 
14, 2017, the European Commission sent out 
final warnings to the 5 largest EU Member States 
(Germany, France, UK, Italy and Spain) for failing 
to address repeated breaches of air pollution 
limits for nitrogen dioxide (N02). 86 Whereas 

en Milieu (Dutch Ministry of Infrastructure and Environ¬ 
ment), 2015) 

85 (European Environment Agency, 2015) 

86 (European Commission, 2017) 
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more and more cities are introducing Low Emis- groups are taking authorities to courts in order 
sions Zones (LEZ), environmental protections to force them to step up measures. 

Cyclelogistics case study: the potential for shifting motorized trips 


to cycling 

As part of the Cyclelogistics projects, 87 a detailed 
analysis has been made as to what extent 
motorized trips could be shifted to cycling. The 
report says: "The share of motorised trips in 
European urban areas is on average 60% of all 
trips. 40% are done by public transport, cycling 
or walking.” 

Taking all motorised trips as basis for the calcula¬ 
tion (60% =100%), we find that 42% of all moto¬ 


rised trips could be potentially shifted to bicycle 
transport. Because these trips are: 

• Related to light goods transport (more than 
a handbag less than 200 kg) 

• Are short enough (less than 5 km for bike, 
less than 7 km for e-bike) 

• Are not part of a complex trip chain that 
involves use of a car 


Motorised trips and potential for shifting (Basis: 60% 

= 100% motorised trips) 


Motorised trips 
purpose 

Trips to shift to 
bike/cargo bike 

Trips, no goods 
involved 

Motorized trips; 
not to shift 

Commuting 

20% 

5% 

10% 

5% 

Leisure 

23% 

7% 

8% 

8% 

Shopping 

22% 

17% 


5% 

Business 

10% 

5% 


5% 

Cargo & Service 

25% 

8% 


17% 

Total 

100% 

42% 

18% 

40% 


Uncertainties and potential barriers to cycling 


As described, important societal trends and 
technological innovations indicate that cycling 
will be growing over the next decade in Europe. 
However, there are also a number of uncertain¬ 
ties and potential barriers: 

1) Rebound effects from use of autonomous 


87 (Reiter & Wrighton, Potential to shift goods transport 
from cars to bicycles in European cities. Cyclelogistics: 


cars and on-demand ride-sharing options 
for motorized transport 

On the one hand, with the advent of autono¬ 
mous cars and on-demand ride sharing/ride 
hailing options for motorized transport, driving a 
car, or rather being driven by a car, might 

Moving Europe Forward., 2011 - 2014) 
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become a lot easier and hence induce additional 
demand for car mobility. On the other hand, 
"most crashes involve some element of human 
error". 88 Hence the possibility that autonomous 
driving could have a positive impact on safety for 
all road users. 

Questions remain: 

• Several car manufacturers have been 
announcing to sell fully autonomous cars on 
the market by the turn of the next decade 
(2020/21). In the first instance, they will be 
primarily used on motorways. When will 
fully autonomous cars enter the urban 
realm? Will autonomous cars be able to 
cope with the many interactions with pedes¬ 
trians and cyclists? Or will there be a push 
for 'cars-only' corridors to limit such interac¬ 
tions? In case of a collision, will algorithms 
prioritise the safety of car passengers or 
people outside the car? 

• An OECD report claims that "the car fleet 
needed would be only 3% in size of the 
today's fleet", 89 freeing up 95% of the space 
currently needed for parking cars for other 
purposes, including the provision of bike 
lanes. However, this will only be the case if 
people give up private car ownership and if 
car journeys are pooled. But it is also imagin¬ 
able that empty cars will be roaming the 
streets; and that road capacity will increase 
considerably (comparable to concepts of 
'platooning' of heavy goods vehicle on 
motorways), etc. 

2) Price signals: subsidies, internalization of 
external costs 

Cycling in 2030: three different s 

The following part sketches three different 
scenarios for an increase of cycle use with hori- 


88 (European Transport Safety Council, 2016) 

89 (International Transport Forum; Corporate Partnership 
Board) 

90 (Haubold, Congestion Charges and Cycling, 2016) 


Drivers respond to price signals. For example, in 
cities where congestion charges were intro¬ 
duced, car use decreased. 90 In its 2011 Transport 
White Paper, the European Commission 
declared the objective to "proceed to the full 
and mandatory internalisation of external costs 
(including noise, local pollution and congestion 
on top of the mandatory recovery of wear and 
tear costs) for road and rail transport" 91 in the 
period 2016-2020, yet in practice, motorized 
transport remains heavily subsidized, inducing 
artificial demand for car use. 92 

Question: 

• Will we reach a fiscal and financial level 
playing field between transport modes? 
And if so, when? 

3) Rural areas 

While many urban centres see rapid growth in 
the level of cycling, the same cannot be said of 
rural areas. Alternatives to car ownership and 
car use are much more rarer as mobility- sharing 
options are not widely available (if at all) and 
public transport services often continue to dete¬ 
riorate with rural areas depopulating in many 
places across Europe. Historic high levels of rural 
cycling, for example in Hungary, may come 
under threat due to an increase in car owner¬ 
ship. 

Question: 

• What are the success strategies to bring the 
decline in rural cycling to a halt and/or 
reverse negative trends and get more 
people cycling in areas with low population 
density? 


zon 2030, depending on the level of support by 
the public sector. Please note that each scenario 

91 (European Commission, 2011) 

92 (Delhaye, De Ceuster, Vanhove, Maerivoet, & (Transport 
& Mobility Leuven), 2017) 
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builds on the former ones. (The achievable 
growth rates ought to be scientifically substanti¬ 
ated in the future by conducting an academic 


study looking at different policy measures and 
their expected impact on modal shift). 


Scenario 1: Europe without an EU Cycling Strategy - individual efforts from 
Member States, regions and cities 


1. Assumptions: 

a. Committed national, regional and local 
stakeholders who already invest in cycling 
continue their efforts. 

b. The EU institutions continue to support 
cycling at the current level, however do not 
increase their activity level or enhance their 
coordination efforts. 

2. Achievable growth rates in level of cycling by 
2030: 

The expert group predicts overall moderate 
growth in the EU, however the level amongst 
Member States will greatly vary with some coun¬ 
tries experiencing a decline in level of cycling. 

3. Feasibility, consequences: 

a. This scenario does not require any further 
effort from the EU institutions, but does not 


make use of the EU's coordination potential 
to increase impact vis-a-vis cycling related 
measures. 

b. Member States, regions and cities merely 
rely upon their national initiatives and exper¬ 
tise, hence limiting the exchange of knowl¬ 
edge and effectiveness. 

c. The cycling industry and non-governmen¬ 
tal sector should increase their efforts, how¬ 
ever due to their limited resources and the 
non-favourable environment for cycling, 
the achievement of cycling objectives is at 
risk. 

d. The option of a passive EU in this field can 
lead to severe damage to certain elements 
of the cycling environment (see details in 
Chapter 2.2 Societal Trends). 


Scenario 2: EU Cycling Strategy accepted and implemented to provide level 
playing field for cycling 


1. Assumptions: 

a. The EU institutions increase their support 
for cycling and coordinate, both horizontally 
and vertically, better guided by the EUCS. 

b. The EUCS will create a stronger commit¬ 
ment to cycling investment from national, 
regional and local stakeholders. 

2. Achievable growth rates in level of cycling by 
2030: 


The expert group predicts significant and consis¬ 
tent growth across the EU in all Member States, 
leading to a substantial increase in cycling levels 
in all Member States. 

a. 12% of the European population will 
chose cycling as their main mode of daily 
transport. 93 

b. 0.48 trips per day will be made by bicycle 
by an average adult living in the EU. 94 


93 These percentages are related to the 2nd overall policy split will be at least 12%, which means 0.48 cycle trips per 

objective of the EUCS (l.e. Cycle use in the EU will increase person per day on average) 

by 50% in the decade from 2019/2020-2030. Its share in 94 See footnote 80 

the transport modal 
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3. Feasibility, consequences: 

a. Because this scenario attempts to estab¬ 
lish a level playing field for cycling, it is realis¬ 
tic and feasible to gain sufficient support at 
all levels of governance to support and 
implement the EUCS. 

b. This scenario does require further efforts 
from the EU institutions, however delivers 
its results mainly through coordination. 


c. Member states, regions and cities can use 
the best available knowledge and can count 
on the support of the EU institutions. This 
motivates, in particular, stakeholders who 
were not investing in cycling-related 
measures to a sufficient degree. 

d. The cycling industry and non-governmen¬ 
tal sector can benefit from a cycling- friend¬ 
ly environment. 


Scenario 3: In addition to pro-cycling activities, restrictive measures are 

applied to individual motorised transport. Sustainable modes of 


transport are prioritized. 

1. Assumptions: 

a. The EU institutions significantly increase 
their support for cycling and propose/apply 
restrictive measures directed at individual 
motorised transport (based on the internali¬ 
sation of external costs). 

b. The EUCS will bring about stronger 
committed national, regional and local 
stakeholders whom invest in cycling and 
restrict individual motorised transport. 

2. Achievable growth rates in level of cycling by 
2030: 

The expert group predicts a greater, significant 
and consistent growth across the EU in all 
Member States, resulting in a doubling of 
cycling. 

3. Feasibility, consequences 

a. This scenario requires strong political 
commitment to prioritise cycling (sustain¬ 
able transport) over other modes of trans¬ 
port. Every level needs to accept and imple¬ 
ment measures. 


b. This scenario requires significant efforts 
from the EU institutions. It delivers results 
mostly through coordination measures, 
however not by more direct subsidy, but by 
changing investment priorities, regulations 
and strong recommendations. 

c. Member States, regions and cities can use 
the best available knowledge. They can 
count on the support of the EU institutions 
when they want to prioritise sustainable 
modes of transport. 

d. The cycling industry and the non-govern¬ 
mental sector can benefit from a cycling- 
friendly environment and the increased use 
of cycling. 

The abovementioned scenarios of course 
depend on external factors as well (see Chapter 
2.2 Societal Trends); they are not determined by 
the public sector decisions alone. To highlight 
how the scenarios are related to the trends, we 
prepared the following table: 
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No 

EUCS 

EUCS 

approved 

Priority for 
cycling 

Healthy lifestyle 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

Urban planning 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

Mobility as a service 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

Importance of environment 

+ 

++ 

++ 

Electric powered assisted cycles 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

New bicycles 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Innovative infrastructure for 

cyclists 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

Autonomous cars 

- 

0 

++ 

Price signals to customers 

- 

0 

++ 

Behaviour - image of cycling 

+ 

+ 

++ 

Growth in cycling by 2030: 

+ 

+50% 

+++ 


+, ++ or +++ this trend/situation has positive impact on cycling 
0 this trend has no impact on the level of cycling 

-This trend has/can have negative impact on cycling in the specific scenario. 


The present EU Cycling Strategy describes the 
necessary activities to achieve the second 
scenario and double the level of cycling, howev¬ 
er it also shows the way towards achieving the 
3rd and more ambitious set of objectives. The 


most committed stakeholders can already take 
the more ambitious actions (not written in detail 
in the present document, but which will be high¬ 
lighted in the next version of the EU Cycling 
Strategy). 


2.3. Overall Policy Objectives for the EU Cycling Strategy 


The expert group elaborating this blueprint 
document identified following 4 key objectives 
for the EU Cycling Strategy with horizon 2030: 

1) Cycling should be an equal partner in the 
mobility system. Users pay for the full exter¬ 
nal costs of motorised transport while the 
societal benefits of active mobility are fully 


taken into account in transport planning 
and investment decisions. In addition, it will 
show the path towards prioritising cycling 
over individual motorised transport. 

2) Cycle use in the EU will increase by 50% in 
the decade from 2019/2020-2030. Its share 
in the transport modal split will be at least 
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12%, which means 0.48 cycle trips per 
person per day on average. 

3) The rates of fatalities and seriously 
injured among cyclists (per kilometre 
cycled) will be halved in the decade 
2019/2020-2030. 


4) The EU should double its investments in 
cycle projects to EUR 3 billion during the 
Multiannual Financial Framework 
2021-2027 (from EUR 1.5 billion in 
2014-2020) and aim for another doubling 
to EUR 6 billion during the 2028-2034 
period. 
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II. Cycling Policy Implementation Plan: 
A Path to a More Rational and Effective Mobility System 


Chapter 3 - Behavioural Change 
Summary 


This chapter focuses on how to achieve a shift in 
mobility culture to reduce the big disparities in 
levels of cycling amongst EU cities and support 
them to realise cycling's full potential. It contains 
three parts: 

1. Convince decision-makers to support cycling 

The 2013 EU Urban Mobility Action Plan estab¬ 
lished guidelines for cities on how to develop 
and implement Sustainable Urban Mobility 
Plans. This chapter calls for a complete imple¬ 
mentation of this action plan by 2020 and 
adequate measurement of its results. Looking at 
the EUCS' horizon 2030, the EU should consider 
how to integrate, for instance, the European 
Mobility Week and European Sports Week into a 
larger and more coherent behaviour change 
policy. This policy should be based on lessons 
learnt from successful EU- funded projects that 
delivered highly transferable, tried and tested 
behaviour change campaign techniques. 

2. Encourage people to cycle more 

The EU is requested to support behaviour 
change initiatives that contribute to more every¬ 
day cycling among people of all age groups. In 


many countries, in particular those with lower 
daily cycling levels, cycling for recreation, sports 
and tourism purposes is an excellent way of 
establishing a cycling culture that in a second 
phase may contribute to a culture of using the 
bicycle as a daily means of transportation. Thus, 
this chapter recommends that the EU should 
extend its efforts to promote cycling for the 
purpose of recreation, sports and tourism (e.g. 
by establishing a European Mobility online plat¬ 
form to provide a one-stop-shop for anyone 
interested in active tourism in Europe). 

3. Facilitate the cooperation among road users 
for safer cycling 

Behaviour is influenced by many factors, includ¬ 
ing both hard and soft mobility measures. A 
combination of these can realize the full poten¬ 
tial for cycling in EU cities and bring about a 
culture shift in the mobility culture. In this 
section, we look at training, both for cyclists as 
well as motorised transport users and highway 
codes, e.g. in the form of speed management 
and its enforcement, that help protect people's 
physical integrity. 


3.1. Convince Decision-Makers to Support Cycling 

The status quo of cycling in EU cities 


Whereas the overall trend for cycling in EU cities 
is positive and the potential for cycling in Euro¬ 
pean cities is enormous, its development is not 
fast enough, it is not occurring in all cities and is 
often is hindered by inaction of central govern¬ 
ment. This results in great disparities between 
champion, climber and starter cycling cities. The 
reason behind these differences is often a lack of 


political support for cycling as a good solution 
for the challenges facing urban areas. Whilst 
there is growing evidence that cycling has a posi¬ 
tive impact on multiple urban policy areas (see 
Chapter 1 and Annex on health, environmental 
and congestion benefits), the divergence of EU 
cities in this area demonstrate the lack of 
common awareness of this evidence. 
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In line with the safe systems approach, the 
transport system should accommodate cyclists 
and take into account their specific characteris¬ 


tics. 95 This would invite more cyclists out onto 
the roads and help new users considering cycling 
as a habitual mode of transport. 


The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


The Commission promotes cycling as a part of 
delivering the Urban Mobility Action Plan 2013, 
which includes guidelines for cities to set up 
Sustainable Urban Mobility Plans (SUMPs). Road 
safety is highlighted as a horizontal issue and 
specific guidance on integrating road safety is 
prepared. Following the UN Habitat Urban 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Fully implement the current Urban Mobility 
Action Plan by 2020 with a focus on active 
mobility. [GR] 

• Revise the Urban Mobility Action Plan (after 
2020) to clearly reference cycling. [GR] 

• Harmonise and encourage the monitoring 
of the progress in sustainable urban mobili¬ 
ty and develop a benchmarking tool (includ¬ 
ing increase of modal share and km/h of 
cycling, reduction of fatalities/serious 

National level 

• Set a common framework for action by 
developing a national cycling plan or updat¬ 
ing an existing plan (ideally as part of a holis¬ 
tic national transport plan and/or National 
Policy Framework for Urban Mobility). 
[RE/GR] 

• Set concrete mode share and safety targets 
(both objective and perceived safety) and 


Agenda, the EU is also developing an Urban 
Agenda (including a partnership on urban mobil¬ 
ity). The EU also organises conferences to stimu¬ 
late the uptake of good practices on sustainable 
urban mobility (CIVITAS, Open Days, Green 
Week, SUMP conference). 


injuries, and budget increases - (see Chap¬ 
ter 11). [RD] 

• Encourage Member States to nominate 
national focal points and set up centres of 
excellence for knowledge sharing at a 
national level; stress the importance of 
allocating budget to realise the objectives of 
national cycling plans including safety and 
research measures. [ORG] 


monitor progress. [RE/GR] 

• Nominate focal points and set up centres of 
excellence for knowledge sharing at a 
national level. 96 [ORG] 

• Allocate budget to realise the objectives of 
national cycling plans including safety and 
research measures. [F] 


95 (Schepers, et al., 2014) 

96 The Netherlands, Denmark, Germany and on regional 
level Flanders and Baden-Wurttemberg have such knowl¬ 
edge centres on cycling, e.g. (Kennisplatform Crow). 
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Regional and local level 

• Develop a regional/local cycling plan or 
update an existing plan, ideally as part of a 
holistic Sustainable Urban Mobility Plan 
(SUMP). [RE/GR] 

• Adopt a clear hierarchy of transport users in 
urban areas, giving priority to safety, conve- 

EU added value (and/or cost of r 

If the EU clearly encourages cycling, more deci¬ 
sion-makers will consider implementing cycling 
measures more often and more easily. If EU 
cities realize their full potential for cycling, they 
will become more liveable, efficient and sustain¬ 
able while stimulating the economic viability of 


nience and comfort needs of pedestrians, 
cyclists and public transport users. [GR] 

• Set concrete mode share and safety targets 
(both objective and perceived safety) and 
monitor progress. [RE/GR] 


-Europe) 

cities and making people healthier. This will 
contribute to the Paris Agreement, the goals set 
in UN habitat's New Urban Agenda and the EU 
targets for C02 emission reduction for transport 
sector, air quality standards and noise (see 
Chapter 9). 


3.2. Encourage People to Cycle More 

The status quo of behavioural measures to promote cycling 


To create a cycling culture, measures to over¬ 
come established patterns of behaviour are 
needed. Influencing commuting behaviour is a 
classic way of introducing cycling into our every¬ 
day activities, making it a quick way to get from 
A to B instead of an activity in itself. Bike to Work 
campaigns 97 and other programmes have 
proved to be useful ways of incentivising cycling. 
Reinforcing behaviour by bringing people from 
sports and recreational cycling into everyday 
cycling is another way to increase cycling num¬ 
bers. Professional cycling also has unexplored 
potential to promote behaviour change in 
people. 

One of the major barriers to cycling is not feeling 
safe. Cycling on streets where there are high 
volumes of motor vehicles passing at high 
speeds, with zero cycling infrastructure, does 
not encourage anybody to cycle. However, if 


97 E.g. ECF is involved in an EU funded Bike 2 Work project 
(Ciarrocchi, 2016) 


cycling is seen as a relaxed pleasant everyday 
activity rather than a threatening dangerous 
activity, more people would be inclined to take 
the bike more often (see also Chapter 4). 

Increasing the number of people cycling can also 
affect behaviour on the road in general. Some 
researchers 98 and observers argue that encour¬ 
aging people to cycle can also increase road 
safety, and that a motorist is less likely to collide 
with a person walking or cycling when there are 
more people walking or cycling - the so-called 
'safety in numbers' effect. 99 It is important to 
understand whether this is indeed a behavioural 
effect of drivers being more aware or if it is a 
consequence of more cycle friendly infrastruc¬ 
ture that boosts numbers and safety. Full com¬ 
prehension of this issue will affect cycling policy 
(to promote cycling alone or promote cycling 
and infrastructure). 

98 (Jacobsen, 2003) 

99 (Jacobsen, 2003) 
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In order to encourage more people to cycle for 
tourism and recreation, many countries in 
Europe have now established National Cycle 
Tourism Coordination Centres that coordinate 
the necessary actions at the national level (e.g. 
route management, signage, monitoring, com¬ 
munication and promotion etc.). These include 
tasks related to EuroVelo, the European cycle 
route network. In some countries the Coordina¬ 


tion Centre has developed national 
cycling-friendly service schemes that provide a 
platform where service providers can promote 
their offers to potential cyclist customers. How¬ 
ever, some countries still do not have coordina¬ 
tion centres and/or national cycling-friendly 
schemes. 


The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


The EU campaign for sustainable transport - the 
European Mobility Week (EMW) - is a big 
success story with than 2,400 cities from 51 
countries participating in 2016. 100 Cycling is part 
of the EMW and often features prominently in 
the activities at a local level. 

Since the Treaty of Lisbon, tourism has been part 
of the remit of the EU; however, it allocates rela¬ 
tively few resources to this sector. Currently, 
most of the direct financial support it provides is 
through the COSME program, which is largely 
aimed at supporting SMEs. Nevertheless, cycling 
tourism and in particular EuroVelo, the Europe¬ 
an cycle route network, have benefitted from a 
number of grants over the past 5 years for rela- 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Embed the European Mobility Week and 
the European Week of Sport in a larger, 
coherent behaviour change policy based on 
lessons learnt from successful EU-funded 
projects that delivered highly transferable, 
tried and tested behaviour change 
campaign techniques. [GR] 

• Provide EU funding for education projects [F] 

• Establish a European Mobility online 
platform (in partnership with the European 


100 (European Commission; EUROCITIES; ICF Mostra; Polis; 
ICLEI-Local Governments for Sustainability; Regional Environ- 


tively small projects related to the central coor¬ 
dination of the network and route development. 
It is possible for cycle tourism projects to receive 
Cohesion Policy funding but the actual use of 
these funds for tourism was generally discour¬ 
aged by the European Commission during the 
preparation of the current funding program. 

Several chapters in this EUCS deal with making 
cycling more comfortable and providing incen¬ 
tives; Chapter 4 on better and safer infrastruc¬ 
ture, Chapter 5 on vehicle regulations for calmer 
and safer motor traffic. Chapter 6 on multimo¬ 
dality and ITS and Chapter 7 on fiscal and taxa¬ 
tion incentives (including growth of EPAC/- 
pedelec use). 


Travel Commission) to provide a 
one-stop-shop for anyone interested in 
active tourism in Europe. The existing EuroV¬ 
elo.com website could be used as a basis 
and expanded to include hiking, mountain 
biking, road cycling routes etc. [BP] 

• Set minimum standards for safe and attrac¬ 
tive infrastructure (see Chapter 4) to encour¬ 
age more cycling. [RE] 

mental Center for Central and Eastern Europe; et al.) 
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National level 

• Establish National (EuroVelo) Cycle Tourism 
Coordination Centres (where they do not 
exist) [RD], 

• Introduce a national cycling-friendly service 
scheme (where they do not exist) [BP], 

Regional and local level 

• Participate actively in the European Mobili¬ 
ty Week [BP] 

• Organize cycle training for school for 
children, migrants, elderly [BP] 

• Measure and stimulate the share of women 
cycling (see also Chapter 11) [RD] 

• Apply minimum EU/national standards for 

EU added value (and/or cost of r 

If the EU invests and supports behaviour change 
initiatives and other measures that help over¬ 
come barriers to cycling, this may influence 
national and local stakeholders to prioritize 
these more as well. This can help move cities 
toward a faster cultural switch with increasing 


• Stimulate behaviour change with fiscal and 
taxation incentives, including the growth of 
EPAC/pedelec use [RE], 


safe and attractive infrastructure to encour¬ 
age more cycling [RE] 

• Develop sports and leisure cycling routes to 
promote cycle tourism and physical activity 
amongst local communities (see also Chap¬ 
ter 4) [F], 


-Europe) 

everyday cycling. These measures would support 
cycle tourism in Europe, an increasingly import¬ 
ant part of the tourism sector, which generates 
approximately EUR 44 billion per year 101 and 
employs an estimated 450,000 people 102 around 
the continent. 


3.3. Facilitate Cooperation Among Road Users 
for Safer Cycling 

The status quo of cycling in urban road safety 


Fear of traffic is an oft-cited reason for not walk¬ 
ing or cycling. Fear of safety risks is a major barri¬ 
er to the uptake of cycling, and introducing 
safety measures and the fact that cyclist num¬ 
bers are increasing can help to overcome this 
fear. Addressing both perceived and objective 
safety improvements will require slightly differ¬ 
ent but necessarily coordinated approaches (see 
Chapter 4). Fleavy goods vehicles (FIGV) make up 
3% of the European vehicle fleet and 7% of 


driven kilometres, yet they are involved in 15% 
of fatal accidents, costing almost 4,000 lives 
across the EU. Collisions with passenger cars 
make up slightly more than half of the total 
number of cyclist deaths in the EU (52%). It is 
important that drivers are aware of the move¬ 
ments of cyclists and other smaller, slower 
modes of transport, and that cyclists are aware 
of danger areas around motor vehicles. Distrac¬ 
tion and high motor vehicle speed are major 


101 (Weston, et al., 2012) 

102 (Haubold, 2015) 
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road safety problems that are also often 
behavioural issues. Speed is the factor most 
quoted as a cause in traffic collisions resulting in 
deaths and as such, it plays an important role in 
diminishing or increasing the severity of colli¬ 
sions. Though we include speed management 


under behavioural issues, it also requires a holis¬ 
tic approach including vehicle safety (intelligent 
speed assistance, ISA) and infrastructure mea¬ 
sures; therefore speed reduction is also dealt 
with in Chapters 4 and 5. 


The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


Road safety is a shared competence between 
the EU and Member States, so that joint efforts 
are needed to contribute to the creation of a 
safer environment for cyclists and all EU road 
users. At present, the European Commission 
does keep a list of some of the Member States' 
main road rules for travelling abroad, but not on 
signposting and road markings, or other road 
rules. 

As part of the European road safety policy orien¬ 
tations (2011-2020), the improvement of educa¬ 
tion and training of road users was required. 
Within this context the two relevant EU Direc¬ 
tives are due for review. 


Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Include urban road safety and cycling safety 
in the amendment of Directive 2003/59/EC 
on the initial qualification and periodic train¬ 
ing of drivers of certain road vehicles for the 
carriage of goods or passengers. [RE] 

• Encourage Member States to adopt a 
default speed limit of 30 km/h in built-up 
areas and/or where many people work, 
cycle and play. These should be coupled 
with self- explaining infrastructure 
measures to support the enforcement of 
the speed limits. [GR] 

• Support Member States in preparing nation¬ 
al enforcement plans with annual targets 


103 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2015) 


EU professional drivers are required to have 
taken professional training. In most Member 
States only 5% to 10% have this training. Direc¬ 
tive 2006/126 sets the minimum standards for 
driving licenses, testing and training. At present 
this does not include training on interaction with 
cyclists and pedestrians. The Road Safety Policy 
Orientations also aimed at increasing enforce¬ 
ment of road rules and is moving towards this 
goal with the cross border enforcement Direc¬ 
tive. 103 This Directive allows prosecution across 
borders including for the offences of speeding, 
alcohol use and running red lights. With regards 
to speed management please see Chapters 4 
and 5. With regards to in-vehicle and cyclists 
distractions please see Chapter 5. 


for compliance in the areas of speeding, 
drink driving and distraction, especially in 
urban areas where there are high numbers 
of pedestrians and cyclists. [GR/F] 

• Encourage a zero-tolerance approach to 
using motorised vehicles under the 
influence of drugs and alcohol. [RE/BP] 

• Encourage education and training 
programmes on the use of drugs and 
alcohol for all road users. [BP] 

• Strengthen the Cross-Border Enforcement 
Directive in the context of the revision in 
2017 by ensuring greater convergence in 
enforcement of road-safety related road 
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traffic rules and developing common 
minimum standards for enforcement. [RE] 

• Develop the principle of road usage with 
due consideration of all other road users, 
[BP] 

• Develop methods to enable better assess¬ 
ment of the role of distraction in road traffic 
deaths with regard to road traffic death 
investigation, including a review of existing 
reporting systems. [RD] 

National level 

• Include cycling safety courses when imple¬ 
menting the Directive on the initial qualifica¬ 
tion and periodic training of drivers of 
certain road vehicles for the carriage of 
goods or passengers. [RE] 

• Integrate distracted driving risks into driver 
training. [RE] 

• Provide a framework for cycle training and 
encourage local and regional authorities to 
provide adequate training in cycling skills. 
This could be part of a broader safety train¬ 
ing program for children and young adults. 
[BP] 

• Improve enforcement of illegal road 
behaviour for all road users. [RE] 

• Prepare national enforcement plans with 
annual targets for compliance in the areas 
of speeding, distraction and drink driving, 
especially in urban areas, where there are 
high numbers of cyclists. [RE] 

• Strengthen enforcement against illegal 
parking when pedestrian and cyclist facili¬ 
ties are abused by parking on footpaths and 
cyclists' lanes. [RE] 

• Encourage a Zero Tolerance approach to 

Regional and local level 

• Adopt a default speed limit of 30 km/h in 
built-up areas and/or where many people 
work, cycle and play. [RE] 

• Strengthen enforcement against illegal 
parking when pedestrian and cyclist facili¬ 
ties are misused by parking on footpaths. 


• Include managing risks associated with 
distracted driving and smartphone use in 
driver training as well as [BP] continue to 
support the field operational trials of smart¬ 
phone use and apply lessons learnt to 
address risks and benefit from safety 
services. [RD] 

• Support awareness information campaigns 
on the risks of distracted driving and speed¬ 
ing. 


using motorised vehicle under the influence 
of drugs and alcohol. [RE/BP] 

• Map high risk sites for cyclists and use this 
to inform and direct enforcement actions of 
especially speeding. [RD/BP] 

• Adopt, or encourage the relevant authority 
to adopt, a default speed limit of 30 km/h in 
build-up areas and/or where many people 
work, cycle and play. [RE/GR] 

• Encourage local authorities to separate 
cyclists where there is high speed/high 
volume motorised traffic. [GR] 

• Create safe conditions on roads where 
cyclists do otherwise mix with motorised 
vehicles. [RE/BP] 

• Run awareness campaigns alerting cyclists 
of dangers posed by distracted cycling 
(smartphone use/earphones) use of alcohol 
and drugs and lack of visibility in traffic, 
without discouraging cycling. [BP] 

• Adopt clear and strict legislation banning 
the use of smartphones, including hands 
free, whilst driving. [RE] 


cycle lanes and cycle paths. [RE] 

• Segregate cyclists from other traffic where 
there is high speed/high volume motorised 
traffic, or otherwise create safe conditions 
on roads where cyclists mix with motorised 
vehicles. [BP/RE] 
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EU added value (and/or cost of non-Europe) 


Cycling training and education courses are run 
throughout the EU. A variety of organisations 
provide these courses, ranging from cycling 
organisations, independent training organisa¬ 
tions and companies, to public authorities and 
schools. Education in basic social rules for traffic 
and training starting from a young age (children) 
but also with people newly arrived in Europe 


(immigrants) can contribute to the EU Vision 
Zero: "By 2050, move close to zero fatalities in 
road transport. In line with this goal, the EU aims 
at halving road casualties by 2020". 
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Cycling-Friendly Infrastructure 


Summary 


Good-quality infrastructure designed for cyclists 
is key to increasing the use of the bicycle. Cycle 
friendly design not only refers to street design, 
dedicated cycle paths and networks of cycle 
routes but also to good bicycle parking facilities 
as well as the ongoing maintenance of these 
facilities. 

The four sections set out below look at different 
aspects of cycling infrastructure: 

1. Infrastructure guidance 

Establish EU principles for cycling infrastructure 
and ensure that these are fed through to all 
national design standards, which should focus 
on the user perspective. 


2. EuroVelo and other cycle route networks 

Include EuroVelo in the TEN-T network and issue 
guidance on network development at EU, 
national, regional and local levels. 

3. Ensuring safer infrastructure for cyclists 

Extend road safety audit procedures beyond the 
TEN-T and make sure that the needs of cyclists 
are considered. 

4. Cycle parking 

Include EPAC recharging within the remit of the 
Alternative Fuels Directive and work with nation¬ 
al, regional and local authorities to provide of 
cycle parking with recharging points at public 
transport and commuting nodes. 


4.1. Infrastructure Guidance 


The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


Safe and attractive conditions need to be provid¬ 
ed in order to increase the propensity of people 
to take trips by bike and leave the presumptive 
stability and security of motorised transport. 
Cyclists have few standard characteristics (in 
terms of age, physical fitness, reasons for travel¬ 
ling etc.) and so infrastructure design should 
accommodate different user needs. They need 
comfortable, safe, direct and attractive routes 
and roads in a cohesive network. 

The EU leads the world in this area and several 
best practices have emerged across the conti¬ 
nent (e.g. CROW Design Manual for Bicycle Traf¬ 
fic 104 ). These do tend to reflect the situation in 
the country where they were developed and 
therefore it is not always straightforward to 
adopt the recommendations in other countries. 
Indeed, the way each Member State delivers 
safe and attractive conditions can vary due to 


104 (Kennisplatform Crow, 2017) 


regulatory, financial and behavioural differenc¬ 
es. 



Source: Goodwalk 105 


105 (Goodwalk) 
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Also, it should be noted that investments in cycle transport in terms of transporting people from 

infrastructure are much more efficient than place to place, particularly in urban centres, 

investments for motorised traffic and public 

The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


The EU is investing significant sums (over EUR 
1.5 billion as part of the Cohesion Policy 
alone 106 ) in supporting projects that incorporate 
cycle-friendly infrastructure across the conti¬ 
nent. However, it does not currently provide any 
specific guidance on cycling infrastructure. There 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Adopt universal principles for cycle infra¬ 
structure across all Member States that can 
be incorporated into national and local 
standards. [GR] 

• Adopt universal principles for cycle infra¬ 
structure across all Member States that can 
be incorporated into national and local 
standards. [GR] 

• Consider cyclists in all EU-funded 
land-based infrastructure projects. [GR] 

• Support the preparation of more detailed 

National level 

• Prepare national standards/guidance docu¬ 
ments, with EU support, based on bicycle 
user needs. [GR] 

EU added value 

The EU is spending at unprecedented levels on 
promoting cycling and improving infrastructure 
with EUR 1.5 billion being allocated during the 
current financial period through the Cohesion 
Policy alone. It is therefore important that value 
for money is achieved and that the infrastruc- 

106 (Bodor, 2016) 

107 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2008) 


is guidance on infrastructure for other transport 
modes related to the TEN-T network (separate 
directives related to infrastructure 107 and 
tunnels 108 ) but there is no reference to cycling in 
either. 


standards/guidance documents, based on 
bicycle user needs, at a national level 
(where they do not currently exist). [BP] 

• Gather expertise and spread best practice 
both in the EU and beyond. Help build the 
capacity of public bodies where required. [BP] 

• Encourage cities, as innovators, to under¬ 
take pilots/tests on cycling infrastructure 
(e.g. through Horizon 2020 grants). Commu¬ 
nicate results together with recommenda¬ 
tions for adaptation. [RD] 


• Work with relevant authorities to ensure 
maintenance of cycle friendly infrastructure. 
[GR/F] 


ture is of a standard that will actually attract 
people to cycling (and not compromised in its 
design). Following the recommendations set out 
in this section should ensure a high level of 
service that will help to support the growth of 
cycling. 

108 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2004) 
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Best Practice Example: 

CROW Design Manual for Bicycle Traffic, the Netherlands 


CROW's Design Manual for Bicycle Traffic 
describes the steps required to create 
'Dutch-style' bicycle-friendly infrastructure and 
is widely used across the continent. 
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4.2. EuroVelo and Other Cycle Route Networks 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


Cycling infrastructure is constructed, managed, 
promoted and maintained at different levels of 
the public administration following a pyramid 
similar to other transport modes (see diagram 
below). 


EUROPEAN 


At the top there are a limited number of Europe¬ 
an cycling routes (EuroVelo), which form a back¬ 
bone to European cycle infrastructure and can 
act as a 'flagship' developments in countries 
with limited cycle infrastructure. Denser 
networks can be found at national, regional and 
local levels. Each level of the pyramid serves a 
different purpose and supplies a different need, 
and thus has to follow a different logic. Transna¬ 
tional cycling routes should be planned with 
wider connections in mind (e.g. cycle tourism). 
National routes should form the backbone of the 
network, while regional and local routes should 
ideally form arteries for local communities going 
about their daily lives but also could double as 
routes for recreational and sporting use. Obvi¬ 
ously, these purposes overlap and certain 
sections of the route serve multiple needs. 


NATIONAL 
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Unfortunately there can often be a lack of coor¬ 
dination between the different levels leading to 
missing links, especially on sections that cross 
the borders of different territorial and adminis¬ 
trative divisions. Consequently, strategic plan¬ 
ning is needed to connect the different levels of 


networks. It should be noted that a focus on 
promoting local trips can deliver the biggest 
health benefits whilst a focus on regional and 
international routes can deliver wider economic 
benefits, particularly from tourism. 


The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


There currently is a reference to EuroVelo and 
long distance cycle routes in the TEN-T Guide¬ 
lines 109 which states that cycling measures can 
be incorporated when implementing infrastruc¬ 
ture projects for other modes. However, cycling 
projects cannot be the basis of a standalone 
project under the current wording. 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Include EuroVelo, the European cycle route 
network in the TEN-T network. [RE] 

• Issue guidance for the development of 
national, regional and local networks. This 
should refer to the TEC Methodology being 
developed as part of THE PEP Masterplan 
for Cycling. [GR] 

National level 

• Develop and maintain national cycle route 
networks. [GR + F] 

• Collaborate on cross-border projects relat¬ 
ed to cycle routes or networks. [F] 


In addition, the EU has provided support for 
some routes or networks through individual 
grants (e.g. an Interreg project related to EuroVe¬ 
lo 15 - Rhine Cycle Route 110 ). 

There is currently no EU policy or guidelines on 
cycle route network planning or coordination at 
international, national, regional or local levels. 


• Support projects related to cycle route 
networks and individual routes, particularly 
cross-border connections (e.g. funding 
through Interreg projects). [F] 

• Establish common certification standards 
for infrastructure and services [GR], 


• Prepare national cycle signage guidance 
where it does not currently exist. [RE +/or 
GR] 


Regional and local level 

• Develop and maintain regional and local 
cycle route networks. [GR + F] 


109 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2013) 

110 (European Cyclists' Federation, 2016) 
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EU added value 


The European cycle route network should 
receive the same treatment as the networks for 
other modes. 


Best Practice Example: Fietsplatform Route Network 


Fietsplatform (the Dutch cycling platform) is 
responsible for the development (signage), 
maintenance, improvement and promotion of 
the Dutch network of long distance cycle-routes 


(4,500 km) and coordinates the development 
and promotion of the complementary regional 
route networks. 

Source: (Fietsplatform) 


4.3. Ensuring safer infrastructure for cyclists 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


With the exception of roads where cycling is 
prohibited, all road schemes affect cyclists and 
therefore the user needs of cyclists must be incor¬ 
porated into road safety procedures. Currently 
this is not the case in many Member States. 
Indeed, in many countries the existing road infra¬ 
structure has not been built with cyclists in mind. 
As a result many potential cyclists are put off by 
the safety and attractiveness of the infrastructure 
that they would have to use. 

As stated in Chapter 3, for many people the fear 
of traffic is their main reason for not cycling or 
walking. For example, 59% of potential cyclists in 
London cite safety concerns as the key barrier to 
cycling. 111 Introducing safety measures can there¬ 
fore help to overcome this fear. Addressing both 
perceived and objective safety improvements 
require slightly different but necessarily coordi¬ 
nated approaches. 

Also linked to the road infrastructure is the 
emergence of Intelligent Speed Assistance (ISA), 
which has potential benefits for cyclists. ISA 

111 (Transport for London, 2014) 


covers a range of technologies that are designed 
to aid drivers in observing the legal speed limits 
(see Chapter 5 for the impact on vehicle regula¬ 
tion). Information regarding the speed limit for a 
given location is usually identified from an 
on-board digital map in the vehicle although 
other systems use speed sign reading and recog¬ 
nition or a combination of the two. Currently 
up-to-date speed information maps are available 
for most Member States from private map oper¬ 
ators, which is complemented by data on chang¬ 
es in speed limits provided by governments to 
the map-makers through a standardized proce¬ 
dure. Mandating ISA is now possible, even if 
maps have not yet been provided by all Member 
States. From January 2018, the European New 
Car Assessment Programme (Euro NCAP) will 
increase their requirements for maps that 
embedded GPS in the car itself. Euro NCAP also 
asks for speed limit information to be provided 
by both maps and camera reading, which will 
increase the reliability of the speed limit infor¬ 
mation. 
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The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


The aim of the European road safety policy 
orientations (2011-2020) 112 was to provide a 
general framework and challenging objectives to 
guide national and local strategies to: 

• Create a cooperation framework based on 
the exchange of best practices across the 
EU; 

• Adopt a strategy for injuries and first aid to 
address the need to reduce the number of 
road injuries; 

• Improve the safety of vulnerable road users. 

Specific actions within the orientations with 
regard to infrastructure include to "Ensure that 
European funds will only be granted to infra¬ 
structure compliant with the road safety and 
tunnel safety Directives" and "To promote the 
application of the relevant principles on infra¬ 
structure safety management to secondary 
roads of Member States, in particular through 
the exchange of best practices". 

EU Directive 2008/96/EC 113 deals specifically with 
safety of road infrastructure primarily in the 
context of TEN-T, but Member States can extend 
its scope on a voluntary basis. It mandates the use 
of four procedures for all EU road networks, which 
include road safety impact assessments, road 
safety audits, network safety management and 
safety inspections although, as noted in Section 
4.1., it makes no specific mention of cyclists. 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Extend Directive 2008/96/EC beyond the 
TEN-T so that EU citizens can experience 
equal levels of safety on all roads they 
travel on. [RE] 


112 (European Commission, 2010) 

113 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2008) 

114 (European Parliament, 2011) 


The European Parliament Road Safety report of 
2011 114 "Strongly recommends the responsible 
authorities to introduce speed limits of 30 km/h 
in residential areas and on all one-lane roads in 
urban areas which have no separate cycle 
lane..." and the European Council Valetta Minis¬ 
terial declaration on road safety 115 this year 
stated that transport ministers should undertake 
to "engage with relevant stakeholders, as part of 
urban mobility planning, on the possibility of 
expanding and integrating reduced speed limits, 
such as 30 km/h, into high-risk areas, in particu¬ 
lar areas where people work, cycle and play". It 
also stated that Member States will "take cycling 
and walking into account in mobility plans, 
safety policies and measures and, where feasi¬ 
ble, consider the inclusion of dedicated infra¬ 
structure." 

EPACs and speed-EPACS are separated into two 
different vehicle categories at the EU level (see 
Chapter 5 for details). At the national level, the 
same distinction is often followed, with implica¬ 
tions for how electrically assisted bikes are treat¬ 
ed within national road rules and consequently, 
which infrastructure they can use (although note 
that this is not the case in all Member States). 
For example, speed-EPACs are often treated as 
mopeds and not allowed to use cycling infra¬ 
structure. 


• Finance research and disseminate best 
practice that showcases countries that have 
high cycling numbers, excellent cycling facili¬ 
ties and safe infrastructure. [RD + BP] 

115 (Presidency of the Council of the European Union/Mal- 
ta2017, 2017) 
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• Encourage Member States to adopt a 
default speed limit of 30 km/h in built-up 
areas and/or where many people work, 
cycle and play. These should be coupled 
with self- explaining infrastructure 
measures to support the enforcement of 
the speed limits. (GR) 

• Research the safety implications of EPACs 
and speed EPACs use on existing and new 

National level 

• Incorporate cycling into all road safety 
audits. Careful consideration should particu¬ 
larly be given to stipulating the degree of 
separation required from motor traffic 
based on the speed and volume of motor 
traffic and the street context. Cycle-friendly 
junction design is also of paramount impor¬ 
tance as in most countries junctions are is 

Regional and local level 

• Adopt a default speed limit of 30 km/h in 
built-up areas and/or where many people 
work, cycle and play (RE) 


EU added value (and/or cost of i 

There is also a real lack of knowledge on the part 
of many Member States on how to start creating 
safer environments for cyclists, despite the fact 
that the EU includes some world leaders in 
cycling safety. This is a perfect market place for 
the EU to support transfer of good safety stan¬ 
dards and contribute to its road safety goals - 


infrastructure, and on interactions with 
mixed traffic. This would include road safety 
research, market data and Member State 
road rules (e.g. infrastructure use, helmet 
use, road regulations etc.). [RD] 

• Coordination of infrastructure, mapping 
and signage to assist ISA, including data 
requirements, interface specifications and 
system performance evaluation. [GR] 


where the majority of collisions occur. [RE] 

• Undertake speed-limit mapping to assist 
Intelligent Speed Assistance. [F] 

• Adopt, or encourage the relevant authority 
to adopt, a default speed limit of 30 km/h in 
built-up areas and/or where many people 
work, cycle and play (RE/GR) 


• Develop safe cycle routes to schools, city 
centres and business areas. [GR] 

• Reduce the speed of motorized traffic at 
intersections and cycle crossings. [GR] 

-Europe) 

the reduction of fatalities and serious injuries. 
Vehicle design and regulation through the Gen¬ 
eral Safety Regulation is an area with strong EU 
competence. The added value in EU action is to 
enable type-approved technologies like Intelli¬ 
gent Speed Assistance to work across the single 
market. 
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Best Practice Example: 

Cycling Street (Fietsstraat), The Netherlands 


A cycling street is a street designed as a bicycle 
route but on which cars are also allowed. The 
car use is usually limited by the character and 
layout of the bicycle street - in many cases the 
speed limit is 30 km/h (20 mph) and there are no 
stopping restrictions. In the Netherlands, cycling 
streets are colored red, just like bike paths. 
Bicycle streets form an alternative to traditional 
cycle routes along main roads. The cycle streets 
are mostly located in residential areas that 
generally have less car traffic. 





4.4. Cycle Parking 

The status quo of cycling in relevant policy field 


Bicycle parking is the often-overlooked part of 
bicycle infrastructure planning. However, secure 
and easily accessible bicycle parking, for exam¬ 
ple in multimodal hubs and at workplaces, is a 
crucial element in people's modal choices for 


their everyday mobility. A Berlin pilot project on 
the use of EPACs for commuting purposes has 
identified the lack of secure and easily accessible 
bike parking as a main barrier to a widespread 
use. 


The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


At the moment there is no specific reference to 
cycle parking in EU policies although they are 
included in some EU-funded projects on an 
ad-hoc basis. 

EU Directive 2010/31/EU on the energy perfor¬ 
mance of buildings currently does not include 
any provisions on parking. In a proposed update 
of the directive published in November 2016, 116 
the Commission encourages the rollout of the 


required infrastructure for e-mobility (with a 
focus on large commercial buildings and exclud¬ 
ing public buildings and SMEs) but this does not 
include electric assisted bicycles. 

The Alternative Fuels Infrastructure Directive 117 
seeks to move from fossil-fuelled to alterna¬ 
tive-fuelled vehicles, including electric vehicles. 
Member States are required to provide electric 
vehicle charging points at certain points both 


116 (European Commission, 2016) 

117 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2014) 
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within and outside of urban areas. L-category 
vehicles are also included within the Directive, 
which means that speed EPACs, but currently 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Consider the need for cycle parking in all 
EU-funded land-based infrastructure 
projects, particularly if vehicular parking is 
incorporated in the scheme. [GR] 

• Include recharging points for EPACs within 
the remit of the Alternative Fuels Directive 
to ensure a level playing field with other 

National level 

• Develop national building codes that 
include bicycle parking requirements. [RE 
and/or GR] 

Regional and local level 

• Provide sufficient bicycle parking facili¬ 
ties at public transport nodes, schools, CBD's, 
high density accommodation etc. [RE and/or GR] 


not EPACs, are part of the Directive's aims (see 
Chapter 5 on EPACs and speed EPACs). 


electric vehicles. [RE] 

• Encourage Member States to include 
bicycle parking facilities and charging provi¬ 
sion for electric assisted bikes (EPACs) at 
public transport and commuting (offices) 
nodes. [GR] 


EU added value (and/or cost of non-Europe) 

Provide a level playing field for all modes. 


d 


Best Practice Example: 

Building Regulations in Hungary 

Government Decree on Spatial Planning and This governmental decree is mandatory for all 

Building Regulations (253/1997. (XII. 20.)) municipalities and requires bicycle parking for all 

(Korm. Rendelet az orszagos telepulesrendezesi buildings where cycling "could be expected". In 

esepitesi kovetelmenyekrol), Hungary practice, authorities require bicycle parking for 

most commercial, public (including schools), and 
residential units. 


r 
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Best Practice Example: 

Building Regulations in Hungary 

There is an annex to calculate the minimum 

2 spaces for every 15 rooms in hotels 

number of parking spaces for bikes, which 

2 spaces for every 75 m 2 in restaurants 

includes: 

2 spaces for each 50 m 2 in schools and universi¬ 

1 spaces for each residential unit 

ties 

2 spaces for every 150 m 2 area of commercial 

1 spaces for every 10 employees for industrial 

units 

units 

2 spaces for every 500 m 2 area of commercial 

1 spaces for every 100 m 2 area for offices 

units (above 1000 m 2 total area) 

Source: (Hungary Government, 1997) 


_ZZ_ A 
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CHAPTER 5 


Vehicle Regulation 


Summary 


Of the 4 pillars 118 of road safety, regulating for 
safer vehicles is an exclusive EU competence. 
This chapter consists of 4 sections: 

1. Motor vehicle safety 

Vehicle technologies have been developing at an 
incredible pace over the past few years, which is 
coming at a time when road fatalities have been 
levelling off. In 2014 about 26,000 people of all 
modes were killed in road collisions throughout 
the EU. Bicycle fatalities make up 8.1% of the 
total number of road accidents at 2,112 deaths 
and have fallen from 3,044 in 2005. This is excel¬ 
lent progress, however this is a 30% reduction of 
cyclist fatalities, which though good is consider¬ 
ably less than the drop in total road fatalities at 
42%. There has also been a levelling off of cycling 
fatalities recently, with 2,170 recorded in 2012 
and even a slight increase from 2013 at 2,001. 
This is mirrored by the figures for all road fatali¬ 
ties. This is the European Commission's huge 
opportunity to kick-start the reduction in fatali¬ 
ties in crashes around the EU. It is also a key time 
since there are technologies that can really focus 
on stopping crashes with those outside the vehi¬ 
cle and on speed reduction; these are genuine 
firsts and could be a real revolution in road 
safety for cyclists, and indeed for all road users. 


2. Bicycle, EPAC and speed EPAC technical 
requirements 

Bicycles and Electric Pedal Assisted Cycles 
(EPACs/pedelecs) are developed through the 
International and European standards bodies 
(CEN and ISO), while speed EPACs) are regulated 
through the motor vehicle type approval system 
for two- and three-wheel vehicles. These seem 
to have been successful in creating a stable envi¬ 
ronment for manufacturers to enter the single 
market. 

3. EPAC charger technical standards 

Public charging infrastructure for electric bicy¬ 
cles needs to be further investigated to establish 
a widespread and accessible network of 
e-charging points for EPACs, Speed EPACs as well 
as eScooters. 

4. Cyclists and automated/autonomous vehicles 

The end point of the current crop of new vehicle 
technologies will be the autonomous or even 
driverless motor vehicle. It is important that 
these vehicles are safe and that their different 
behaviours, manoeuvres and technologies are 
managed responsibly. 


5.1. Vehicle Safety 

The status quo of cycling in vehicle safety 


Collisions with cars, vans and lorries account for 
a large proportion of cyclist deaths. The severity 
of impacts between motor vehicles and cyclists 
is influenced by a variety of factors, including the 
level of protection provided by the vehicle. For 
large vehicles the risk of running over a cyclist is 
high, especially when turning, and countermea¬ 


sures for this are needed. For all vehicles, the 
shape and stiffness of the vehicle front substan¬ 
tially influence injury risk, and measures to 
encourage forgiving vehicle fronts are needed. 
Since the number of fatalities for vehicle occu¬ 
pants has been falling at a faster rate than that 
for those outside the vehicle, including cyclists, it 


118 Infrastructure; Behaviour; Vehicles; Enforcement 
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could be argued that road safety measures for safety over the safety of persons outside the 
the vehicle have prioritised vehicle occupant vehicle. 

The status quo of cycling in relevant EU vehicle safety policy 


Though the European New Car Assessment 
Programme (Euro NCAP) provides vehicle 
consumers with useful information on vehicle 
safety, the EU has exclusive competence on 
vehicle safety measures and vehicle type 
approval under Article 114 of the EU treaty. The 
European Commission is set to revise the Pedes¬ 
trian Protection Regulation EC 78/2009 and the 
General Safety Regulation EC 661/2009 (GSR), 
which set technical requirements applicable to 
all new motor vehicles sold in the EU market. EU 
pedestrian protection legislation prescribes 

Proposed policy changes 

There is an urgent need to update pedestrian 
protection in the legislation on motor vehicle 
testing procedures, including technical features 
defining requirements for more forgiving car 
fronts. These should explicitly include the needs 
of cyclists. In particular, for cyclist protection, 
new procedures should be introduced for 
assessment of automatic emergency braking for 
turning heavy goods vehicles. There should also 
be improvements in the crush depth available in 
the event of a collision with a vulnerable road 
user to reduce the number and severity of 
injuries. 

Alongside this, the General Safety Regulation 
(GSR) 2009/661 will reconsider current technical 
requirements applied to all new motor vehicles 
sold in the EU market. An upcoming revision 
could offer an opportunity to maximise safety 
potential for both car occupants and for those 
outside the vehicles such as cyclists. A range of 
safety technologies, including overrideable ISA 
and Autonomous Emergency Braking (AEB) 

119 (European Transport Safety Council; Praise: Work-Relat¬ 
ed Road Safety, 2015) 


requirements for the construction and function¬ 
ing of vehicles and frontal protection systems in 
order to reduce the number and severity of 
injuries to pedestrians and other vulnerable road 
users who are hit by the fronts of vehicles. The 
General Safety Regulation prescribes many tech¬ 
nological and design safety features, most of 
which are aimed at increasing the safety of occu¬ 
pants, so far with a lesser focus on safety of 
people outside the vehicle such as cyclists and 
pedestrians. 


should be fitted as standard on new vehicles. In 
particular, for cyclist protection there should be 
procedures for assessment of automatic emer¬ 
gency braking for turning large vehicles. 

Of relevance under both the GSR and Pedestrian 
Protection regulations is the development of a 
new protocol for consumer testing of cyclist AEB 
systems for passenger cars. The protocol will 
determine test ranges for bicycle speeds, the 
collision point on the vehicle, size and posture of 
the cyclist. This will be based on studying data¬ 
bases from 6 EU countries and looking at severe 
car-to-cyclist deaths and seriously injured, in 
order to prepare for including this technology in 
the Euro NCAP testing from 2018. 

Each year European public authorities spend the 
equivalent of 16% of EU Gross Domestic Product 
in total on procurement and this is regulated at 
EU level. Criteria for procuring safe vehicles 
should be integrated into this legislative frame¬ 
work. 119 
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EU level 

• Update existing tests and extend scope of 
Pedestrian Protection Regulation 78/2009 
to include cyclist protection. Ensure the 
safer design of motorised vehicles by 
extending the head impact zone. [RE] 

• Support the development of airbags for the 
windshield and windshield frame as a viable 
safety measure to improve the protection 
of cyclists and other vulnerable users struck 
by cars. [RE] 

• Introduce Autonomous Emergency Braking 
Systems, which operate at all speeds, as 
well as those that can detect cyclists, espe¬ 
cially from turning heavy goods vehicles. 
[RE] 

• Introduce energy-absorbing front underrun 
protection for all new heavy goods vehicles 
to attenuate the severity of cyclist/HGV 
collisions. [RE] 

• Ensure that side protection closes off the 
open space between the wheels of all new 
heavy goods vehicles. [RE] 

• Remove exemptions that exist so as to 
oblige use of side guards to protect cyclists 
in collisions with trucks. [RE] 

• Develop new direct vision requirements for 
trucks that would improve the driver's 
current field of view by lowering the eye 
height and enlarging the size of the window 
apertures. [RE] 

• Improve the vision of the passenger side 
both through the windscreen and through 
the side door window and to the rear. [RE] 

• Develop procurement and other contractu- 

5.2. Bicycle, EPAC and Speed 

Bicycles 

In the European Union, bicycles are assigned to 
the field of application of the General Product 
Safety Directive. In recent years, several Europe¬ 
an and International Standards, including safe- 


al processes to ensure that where construc¬ 
tion, infrastructure or any other project or 
development is supported, partially or in 
full, via EU funding, that the use of trucks 
which meet the new direct vision, and 
revised underrun standards as a contractual 
requirement for that funding, both in 
construction work and in the operation of 
major infrastructure projects. [RE] 

• Devise a new simple test procedure to 
reduce the frequency of cyclist/pedestrians 
going under the front of the HGV or its 
wheels. [RE] 

• Adopt legislation for the mandatory fitting 
all new passenger cars and light trucks and 
vans under 3.5 tonnes with Autonomous 
Emergency Braking (AEB) systems which 
operate at all speeds, as well as those that 
can detect all kind of cyclists. [RE] 

• Adopt legislation for the mandatory fitting 
of all new vehicles with an overridable assist¬ 
ing ISA system. [RE] 

• Mandate indicator lights which flash along¬ 
side of the truck or the trailer of a truck to 
show that a truck is turning making this 
more visible to cyclists in the surrounding 
[RE] 

• Encourage Member States to roll out digital 
speed map information and make this avail¬ 
able to public and private operators cover¬ 
ing the entire road network including a 
function to update changes to speed limits. 
[ORG] 


EPAC Technical Requirements 


ty-related requirements and test methods for 
bicycles, have been developed. In 2014, the 
European standards for city trekking bicycles (EN 
14764), mountain bikes (EN14766) and racing 
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bicycles (EN 14781) were replaced by the Inter¬ 
national Norm EN ISO 4210 (part 1 to 9). 120 This 
international standard also contains require¬ 
ments for young adult bicycles. The require¬ 
ments for children's bicycles are summed up in 
EN ISO 8098. This series of standards was pub¬ 
lished in the Official Journal of the EU under the 
General Product Safety Directive. 121 Adhering to 
the provisions of this norm means that the prod¬ 
ucts are in line with the General Product Safety 


Directive and that they are sufficiently safe. 
Besides the safety standards for bicycles, inter¬ 
national standards for bicycle lighting and bike 
trailers have also been established in the last 
few years. However road regulations on lighting 
requirements diverge strongly between EU 
Member States; this should be reviewed to look 
at the possibility of harmonising road rules is this 
area. 


EPAC (electrically powered assisted cycles) 


In contrast to bicycles. Electrically Powered 
Assisted Cycles (EPAC) are assigned to the field 
of application of the Machinery Directive. 122 This 
directive contains broad general safety require¬ 
ments for machines. There is a European stan¬ 
dard with safety-related and test requirements 
for EPACs (EN 15194). This guideline is currently 
under revision and will be published in an updat¬ 
ed version of EN 15194/2017 soon. Since this 
standard was developed in close cooperation 
with the European Commission, the EN 15194 is 
likely to be listed in the Official Journal of the EU 
under the Machinery Directive in the short or 
medium term. Manufacturers and importers of 
EPACs have to meet the requirements of this 
standard in order to fulfil the safety require- 

Speed-EPAC 

Within the EU, the so-called speed EPACs, i.e. 
bicycles with electric power assistance up to a 
maximum speed of 45 km/h, are considered as 
motor vehicles classified in category Lle-B. For 
those vehicles, all safety-related requirements 


ments of the Machinery Directive. Thus, there 
are stricter rules for these products in terms of 
placing them on the market and the supervision 
by the public authorities within the market is 
much more efficient. 

Within the EU Member States, EPACs are gener¬ 
ally treated as equal to bicycles in legal terms 
within road regulations and use. So, EPACs 
should fulfil the same requirements as bicycles 
without electrical power assistance. Like in the 
case of bicycles, a harmonisation of the road 
traffic law - e.g. regarding the lighting equip¬ 
ment - would contribute to further simplifying 
market access in the EU Member States. 


are harmonised by EU Regulation (EU) 168/2013 
and its implementing acts. An EU type approval 
is the basis for legally placing these products on 
the market of all EU Member States. 


120 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2015) 

121 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2015) 

122 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2006) 
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Proposed policy changes 

Several European and international standards 
contain safety-related requirements and test 
methods for bicycles and EPACs. Moreover, the 
products are clearly subject to the General Prod¬ 
uct Safety Directive, the Toy Safety Directive, the 
Machinery Directive and the Electromagnetic 
Compatibility (EMC) Directive. 

The CEN EPAC standard EN 15194 is currently in 
the process of revision. In parallel ISO TC 149 SC 
1 is working on a global ISO standard, which will 
mean discussion amongst other international 
stakeholders. This is currently ongoing with 
industry participation and will include input from 
EU cycling consumer organisations. 

Since speed EPACs are defined as motorised 
vehicles (classification - Lie light two-wheel 
powered vehicle; sub-classification - Lle-B 
two-wheel moped) within EU type approval. 
Member States then often decide to define 
them in national traffic legislation as mopeds. 
This means that at Member State level the use 
of speed EPACs on the roads have the same rules 
as mopeds which often means wearing a moped 
helmet, driving license and insurance, and limit¬ 
ed use of bicycle infrastructure. Applying the 
same national road regulations for mopeds to 
speed EPACs may not be the best approach. 

EU level 

• Provide information to Member States on 
management of these new vehicles on the 
roads. [BP] 

• Continue current good collaboration in 
standards development at the global level. 
[RE] 

• Include EPACs and LEVs in the context of the 
Alternative Fuels Infrastructure with regard 


National legislators should critically investigate 
the possibilities to introduce a separate vehicle 
(sub) category for speed EPACs, to open the 
possibilities to introduce local or national dedi¬ 
cated legislation regarding i.e. the use of bicycle 
infrastructure and/or dedicated speed EPAC 
helmets. 

There is a debate about whether an UN-ECE R22 
motor helmet is suitable for the Speed-EPAC 
since it is an active mode of transport. On this 
topic the Dutch standards body NEN created 
together with relevant stakeholders a special 
speed-EPAC helmet standard (NTA 8776), which 
has been already accepted by the Dutch govern¬ 
ment. 

It is important to keep on monitoring the safety 
of the cycling infrastructure, road user 
behaviour, training and education for a better 
use of these vehicles, and traffic management. 
Moreover, market uptake, modal share, securi¬ 
ty/theft, fiscal incentives etc. should be also 
monitored: it is important to transmit work like 
this to other Member States so that they can 
make the best informed decisions on how to 
deal with these very new vehicles. Many of 
these issues are dealt with in other chapters 
(Chapters 2, 3, 4, and 8). 


to promotional and technical coordination 
to increase the numbers of electric vehicles. 
[RE] 

• To continually work with all stakeholders to 
enforce the prevention of tampering. [GR] 

• To improve information coming from retail¬ 
ers to consumers concerning the use of 
bikes. [BP] 
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5.3. EPAC Charger Technical Standards 

The status quo of cycling in relevant policy field 


Though charging for Light Electric Vehicles (LEVs) 
uses typical domestic charging, barriers of 
charging still have to be overcome to develop a 
comprehensive public network. Electric bikes 
require a publicly accessible network of charging 
points, which should be standardised, but sepa¬ 
rated from the well-known type 2 charging 
device. The type 2 charging device can serve as a 
good example but is oversized and not suitable 
for this application. All electric bikes are sold 
with a charger with a domestic plug for use at 
home. Further investigations at EU-level are 
probably needed to find a solution for a compre- 

EU level 

• Further investigate the exact requirements 
for accommodating recharging of EPACs at 
publicly accessible network and establish 


hensive public network. 

There are already first activities concerning the 
standardisation of a public charging infrastruc¬ 
ture and proposals are already available. In addi¬ 
tion to this, there are proposals to develop and 
realise such concepts in publicly funded projects. 
In order to achieve a high public acceptance, the 
standardisation should comprise both EPAC, 
speed EPAC, and eScooter. That means on the 
technical side that the charging infrastructure 
needs to be designed for 60V and 40A. 


e-charging points for EPAC, Speed EPAC and 
eScooter.[RD] 


5.4. Automated and Autonomous Vehicles and Cyclists 


The status quo of cycling in EU policy on the development of auto¬ 
mated and autonomous vehicles 


At present there is an urgent need for a new 
harmonised regulatory framework for automat¬ 
ed driving at EU level. This should take other 
road users such as cyclists into account. Setting 
this up would be an essential precursor to auto¬ 
mation. A multi-stakeholder initiative called 
Gear 2030 was launched by the European Com¬ 
mission and will aim to develop a roadmap for 
automated driving in the EU in 2017. A range of 
EU legislation such as vehicle type approval, 
driver licencing, data protection and insurance 
will have to be revised. 


In parallel, the C-ITS Platform (cooperative intel¬ 
ligent transport systems) was created in 2014, 
gathering national authorities, C-ITS stakehold¬ 
ers and the Commission. This follows on from 
the ITS Directive 2010/40 and the ITS Action 
Plan. The platform's most recent report, pub¬ 
lished in January 2016, sets out a roadmap and a 
deployment strategy for C-ITS in the EU. The 
C-ITS Masterplan was published in November 
2016 and prepares the way for the priority C-ITS 
applications. 
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"Safety and the potential to reduce accidents 
caused by human error" is one of the main moti¬ 
vations for higher levels of automated driving, 
according to ERTRAC. 123 This is especially true if 
these functions include watching out for and 
being sensitive to the needs of pedestrians and 


cyclists. Automated driving can therefore be 
considered as a key aspect to support several EU 
transport policy objectives including road safety. 
However, research to assess the potential safety 
benefits of automated driving is only just begin¬ 
ning. 


C-ITS, automation and how to connect cyclists 


ITS can detect the presence of cyclist/pedestri¬ 
ans and can also act to prevent a collision. More 
research is needed to find out how well current 
systems detect cyclists. 124 An EU report on C-ITS 
highlighted the challenge posed by unequipped 
users, including cyclists. 125 A recent EU-funded 
project VRUITS (vulnerable road users ITS) has 
produced a list of recommendations on how 
cyclists and pedestrians can be integrated to 
achieve the maximum benefits of C- ITS. 126 The 
project has presented a road map for deploy¬ 
ment of cyclist/pedestrian applications. One of 
its key recommendations is that cyclists could 
benefit from the development of a statement of 
principles for ITS (similar to the HMI Statement 
of Principles for in-vehicle systems 127 ). 

There are real concerns about how these vehi¬ 
cles will interact with vulnerable road users, 
especially during the introduction and transition¬ 
al stage of automation. Of course some of the 
in-vehicle safety technologies now already being 
deployed are specifically able to help prevent 
collisions with cyclists and pedestrians. Although 
research is ongoing with new ideas in this 
field, 128 at present pedestrians and cyclists are 
largely unequipped with ITS safety equipment 
which might allow them to interact with auto¬ 


mated vehicles. The danger is that in an increas¬ 
ingly connected transport system, active modes 
of transport could be locked out. 129 On the posi¬ 
tive side, C-ITS and the emerging driverless tech¬ 
nologies can be used to better manage traffic, 
including congestion charging, restricting access 
to urban areas etc. Interaction between drivers 
of non-autonomous vehicles and cyclist/pedes¬ 
trians often takes the form of communication 
through eye contact. Vehicles and their sensors 
and cameras will have to go above and beyond 
simple detection and be able to pick up on differ¬ 
ent forms of communication. Risk compensation 
and risk management methods by cyclists and 
drivers may be radically altered. 

New ITS are also emerging and the use of 
personal devices by cyclists is on the rise. Some 
of these could help cyclists themselves for exam¬ 
ple for navigation and safe route choice, but 
they can also be a cause for concern with 
distraction. ITS is already being built into e-bikes 
with, for example, haptic handlebars which give 
feedback warnings, and in cyclist safety equip¬ 
ment (see Chapter 9 for details). 


123 (European Transport Safety Council, 2016) 

124 (Hynd, et al., 2015) 

125 (European Commission, 2016) 

126 (VRUITS, 2013-2016) 

127 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2008) 


128 (Prospect Project: Proactive Safety for Pedestrian and 
Cyclists) (VRUITS) 

129 There are also consequences of this for transport 
planning Chapters 2 and 4 looking at cycling promotion, 
active travel planning and infrastructure 
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Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Develop a coherent and comprehensive EU 
regulatory framework for the deployment 
of automated vehicles. [RE] 

• Revise the EU type approval regime to 
ensure that automated vehicles comply 
with all specific obligations and safety 
considerations of the traffic law in different 
Member States. [RE] 

• Revise type approval standards to cover all 
the new safety functions of automated 
vehicles, to the extent that an automated 
vehicle will pass a comprehensive equiva¬ 
lent to a 'driving test'. This should take into 
account high-risk scenarios for occupants 
and for road users outside the vehicle. [RE] 


• Conduct research looking at the transitional 
phase of mixed automated and semi- auto¬ 
mated vehicles and interaction with vulnera¬ 
ble road users. [RD] 

• Develop a Human Machine Interface State¬ 
ment of Principles for use of ITS by cyclists 
to guide the design of how cyclists interact 
with devices, apps and other smart technol¬ 
ogy without risky or distracting behaviour. 
[GR] 

• Develop EU guidelines and regulations for 
the use of mobile devices by cyclists, with 
the goal of to minimizing distraction. [GR] 

• Encourage research on vehicle detection 
systems to warn cyclists. [RD] 
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Summary 


This chapter has two sections: 

1. Integrating cycling into the multimodal trans¬ 
port system 

Multimodal transport, according to the Europe¬ 
an Commission, in the sense of combining "opti¬ 
mally the various modes of transport, exploiting 
each one's strength and minimising the weak¬ 
nesses. The Commission hence pursues a policy 
of multimodality by ensuring better integration 
of the transport modes and establishing interop¬ 
erability at all levels of the transport system." 130 

Main recommendations to the EU include: 

• Integrate cycling (and bike-sharing) into all 
relevant multimodal transport policies, proj¬ 
ect funding, research projects, etc. 

• Include the potential of cargo bicycles and 


promote a shift towards last-mile cycle-logis¬ 
tics deliveries in the upcoming Commission 
guidelines on urban logistics. 

• Improve the conditions for bicycle carriage 
on all modes and define general terms and 
conditions under which this provision 
should be met. 

2. Smart cycling, ITS and digital agenda 

Elaborates on the technological side of deliver¬ 
ing multimodal transport 'Smart Cycling, ITS and 
Digital Agenda'. 

Main recommendations to the EU include: 

• Inclusion of cycling and public bike sharing 
data and services within the standardisation 
and harmonisation of multimodal and 
real-time transport data. 


6.1. Integrating Cycling into the Multimodal 
Transport System 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


The overall transport and mobility system can 
become more efficient and user-friendly if the 
different transport modes are well integrated 
and complementary. A system approach inte¬ 
grating walking, cycling, public transport and 
sharing services such as bike 131 and car-sharing 
(and car-hailing) services is needed to incentivise 
people to reduce car use, in particular for short 
and medium-distance urban trips but also for 
long-distance trips. 132 A special challenge is to 
create viable alternatives to individual car use in 
low-density rural areas. 


Cycling and bike sharing can play an important 
role in the multi-modal transport system, in 
particular as a first- and last-mile feeder function 
for public transport. This can dramatically 
increase the catchment area of public transport, 
which is especially relevant in rural areas. In the 
Netherlands, about 40% of all train users arrive 
by bicycle at the railway station. 133 For deliveries 
of goods and services, (cargo) bikes can be a 
highly efficient last-mile solution. Some cities are 
experimenting with urban logistics consolidation 
centres where goods are loaded onto (e-)cargo 
bikes for delivery. 


130 (European Commission, 2017) 133 (Ministerie van Infrastructuur en Milieu (Dutch Ministry 

131 (MetroBike, LLC, 2016) of Infrastructure and Environment), 2015) 

132 (MetroBike, LLC, 2016) 
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Important measures to facilitate multi-modal 
transport include: 

• Design of public transport and interchanges 
that enable people cycling to switch or 
combine transport modes easily. This 
includes the provision of adequate bike 
parking facilities at public transport stations 
(see Chapter 4.4); 

• Integration of cycling and public bike-shar¬ 
ing into multimodal journey planners and 
ticketing schemes; 

• Optimized access ways for cyclists at and 
around public transport stations; 

• Making public bike sharing accessible with 
the same card or account that is used for 
other public transport services; 

• Full integration of bike sharing into the 
public transport system, ideally treating it 
as a public transport mode. Some railway 
companies operate their own bike-sharing 
schemes (e.g. OV-Fiets with the Dutch NS; 
Blue-Bike with Belgian NMBS/SNCB; 
Call-a-Bike with Germany's DB). 

An important question is also the carriage of 
bicycles on public transport buses, trains, taxis, 
ferries, aeroplanes, etc. The extent to which it is 


possible or allowed to bring along a bicycle 
varies enormously between modes and regions, 
so that cyclists are faced with a confusing, com¬ 
plicated and unreliable patchwork. Flowever, 
some general conclusions can be drawn regard¬ 
ing bicycle carriage (meaning full-size, assem¬ 
bled bicycles): 

• Many public transport operators allow the 
carriage of bicycles on trams and light rail 
during off-peak hours on workdays and on 
weekends; 

• On long-distance buses bicycle carriage is 
often possible in the cargo areas under¬ 
neath; 

• On most train services, carriage of bicycles 
is possible, with the exception of many 
(international) high-speed trains; 

• Most airlines accept bicycle cargo for a fee 
and require the bicycle to be packed in 
some way, though rules and their applica¬ 
tion are far from consistent (turning handle¬ 
bars sideways, removing pedals, putting 
bike in a bag or box, signing disclaimer 
forms etc.) 


The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


The European Commission's website 134 lists 

these 4 measures to facilitate multi-modality: 

1. The internalisation of external costs in all 
modes of transport, with a view to sending 
appropriate pricing signals to users, opera¬ 
tors and investors. The social and environ¬ 
mental costs of transport should be paid in 
line with the 'polluter pays' principle. 

2. More targeted investments in physical infra¬ 
structure, to create efficient and 

easy-to-use interchange points between the 


different modal networks. 

3. Better use of information (on traffic, capaci¬ 
ties, availability of infrastructure, cargo and 
vehicle positioning). 

4. Financial support of multimodal/intermodal 
transport by the EU. 

A fifth area, passenger rights, is also relevant to 
multi-modal transport. For example, the Regula¬ 
tion on Rail Passengers' Rights and Obligations 
does not currently contain any obligation to 
provide bicycle carriage, but it does include a 


134 (European Commission, 2017) 
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requirement for provision of pre-journey infor¬ 
mation on bicycle carriage 135 136 (in Annex II). The 
other existing EU Passenger Rights Regulations 
(on air, road and maritime transport) have no 
provisions at all on bicycle carriage. However, 
the Commission is currently in the process of draft¬ 
ing passenger rights for multimodal transport. 137 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Integrate cycling (and bike-sharing) into all 
relevant multimodal transport policies, proj¬ 
ect funding, research projects, etc. [RE, GR, 
BP, F], 

• Include the potential of cargo bicycles and 
promote a shift towards their use in 
last-mile logistics in the upcoming Commis¬ 
sion guidelines on urban logistics [GR, BP], 

• Improve the conditions for bicycle carriage 
on all modes and define general terms and 
conditions under which this provision 

National level 

• Integrate cycling (and bike-sharing) into all 
relevant multimodal transport policies, proj¬ 
ect funding, research projects, etc. In partic¬ 
ular, provide adequate co-funding to local 
multimodal infrastructure projects, e.g. for 
adequate bike-parking facilities at railway 
stations [RE, GR, BP, Fj. 

Regional and local level 

• Integrate cycling and bike-sharing into the 
multimodal transport system, including in 
multi-modal journey planners, ticketing 
systems, parking facilities, etc. [RE, GR, BP, F] 


135 Art. 5 stipulates: "Railway undertakings shall enable 
passengers to bring bicycles on to the train, where appro¬ 
priate for a fee, if they are easy to handle, if this does not 
adversely affect the specific rail service, and if the 
rolling-stock so permits." (Official Journal of the European 
Union, 2007) 

136 (Staes (Verts/ALE), 2015) 


Turning to urban logistics, the Commission set 
out in its Transport White Paper 2011 the objec¬ 
tive of achieving "essentially C02-free city logis¬ 
tics in major urban centres by 2030". The Com¬ 
mission is currently developing non-binding 
guidelines for local authorities. 


should be met. [RE, GR, BP, Fj. The EU has 
the competence for bicycle carriage 
through the Passenger Rights Regulations. 

• Establish good practice guidance material to 
National Enforcement Bodies and transport 
operators on how to improve services to 
customers with bicycles with regard to the 
provision of information on bicycle carriage, 
prices of bicycle tickets, ticket reservation 
schemes and sales channels. 138 [BP] 


• Include the potential of cargo bicycles and 
promote a shift towards their use for 
last-mile logistics in national guidelines on 
urban logistics [GR, BP, F], 

• Encourage transport operators to intro¬ 
duce/improve bicycle carriage [GR, BP], 


• Prioritise, where possible, the last mile deliv¬ 
ery of goods and services by bicycle, includ¬ 
ing electric cargo bikes. [RE, GR, BP, F] 

• Encourage transport operators to intro¬ 
duce/ improve bicycle carriage [GR, BP], 

137 (European Commission, 2017) 

138 (Kuster, Lancaster, & Tusl, Bikes and Trains 7 basic 
services that give cyclists a smile: A collection of good 
practice examples of integrating cycling with long-distance 
and international rail services, 2016) (Transport & Mobility 
Leuven (TML), 2014-2017) 
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The EU added value 

Improving multimodal transport services will 
reduce dependence on car ownership, thus 
reducing the number of car trips and contribut¬ 
ing to the decarbonisation of the transport 
system, will improve air quality, reduce noise. 


etc. Improving the conditions for bicycle carriage 
in public transport will also boost cycle tourism 
and support creation of green jobs in related 
industries. 



Best Practice Example: Dutch Railways NS and ProRail 

Dutch railways NS and ProRail initiated a of daily train travellers arrive by bicycle at the 

program with the objective to create additional railway station and after arrival, 14 % cycle from 

capacity for bicycles in their system. There are the station to their destination. Source: (BiTiBI 

now 444,000 bicycle parking spaces in Dutch Project (Transport & Mobility Leuven (TML))) 

railway stations. With the result that about 50 % 



6.2. Smart Cycling, ITS and Digital Agenda 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


The transport sector is experiencing a surge in 
the use of new technology. Connection between 
modes, between infrastructure and between 
users is seen as a way of improving sustainability 
and safety. Most of this is being led by the car 
industry, which has been investing billions in 
what it sees as the next generation of motorised 
transport. This includes links to traditional ITS 
and the development of cooperative ITS (C-ITS). 
This will inevitably constitute the future of the 
transport system. 

Although cycling has been slow to join this tech¬ 
nology revolution, nowadays many companies 
are exploiting ways to utilise new tech. New 
cycling technologies include, for instance, travel 
and journey planning and navigation; sensors on 
bicycles to pick up air, light, surface & environ¬ 


mental information; upgrading bicycles with 
connectivity devices to communicate with the 
urban infrastructure and other vehicles; electric 
mobility; smart public bike sharing; and data 
sharing. The success of electric bicycles and 
public authorities adapting to new technologies 
stimulated the interest of established bicycle 
manufacturers as well as new big players, such 
as Bosch, Cisco and various car manufacturers in 
this area. They all want to establish their existing 
technologies within the bicycle sector. The elec¬ 
trification of bicycles also allows for slightly 
heavier and more power-consuming devices to 
be placed in or on the frame. This is increasingly 
significant for the rise of mobility as a service 
(MaaS). Connectivity and data constitute the 
cornerstone of any MaaS system, which is 
becoming a real trend across European countries 
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that will partially shape access to mobility - it is 
therefore essential to ensure that cycling is not 
locked out of these technologies. 

Despite the rise of interest from big players used 
to dealing with a regulated and stable technolo¬ 
gy sector, the technology associated with the 
bicycle sector is still a patchwork, unregulated 
and difficult to compartmentalise. This causes 
potential problems considering the regulation, 
growth and clear comprehension of strengths 
and weaknesses in the sector. Cities and local 
authorities need data from active transport 
modes, which is often lacking (see Chapter 11). A 


huge amount of data is generated by individual 
cyclists on their individual devices, but this is not 
yet formed into big enriched data sets that could 
be used to leverage modal share and user safety 
and comfort. This localised data collected on 
various apps and devices would be exceptionally 
useful to authorities as big data if it could be 
collated. A first step would be to demand that 
the data from bike share systems is made avail¬ 
able and accessible to the city authorities, offer¬ 
ing a unique opportunity to better understand 
active and intermodal mobility across the urban 
space (see also Chapter 5). 


The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


EU Commissioner for Transport Violeta Bulc has 
commented on the link between cycling and 
new technologies: "The development of cycling 
is steering several technological innovations. We 
want to effectively incorporate cycling into 
connected and smart transport networks of the 
future. Smart cities will be driven by technology, 
which, if properly implemented, has the power 
to introduce a behavioural change." 139 

Under the current goals of the 2011 Commission 
White Paper on Transport, reduction of emis¬ 
sions and fossil-fuelled vehicles and a move 
towards a safe, efficient and multimodal trans¬ 
port system including ICT are seen as major 
objectives. A legal framework (Directive 
2010/40/EU, the 'ITS Directive') 140 was adopted 
on 7 July 2010 to accelerate the deployment of 
innovative transport technologies across Europe 
as part of the Action Plan on ITS. 141 It was 
unveiled in 2010 and was to last 7 years; howev¬ 
er there its implementation period has now 
been extended. In 2016 the Commission pub- 


139 (Bulc, 2016) 

140 Full details and links to all aspects of the Directive can 
be found on (European Commission, 2008) 128 (European 
Commission, 2008) 

141 (European Commission, 2008) 

142 (European Commission, 2016) 


lished its Low Emissions Strategy 142 including the 
objective to increase the efficiency of the trans¬ 
port system by implementing digital technolo¬ 
gies, smart pricing and further encouraging the 
shift to lower-emission transport modes. There 
are delegated acts in place from the ITS Direc¬ 
tive, including the provision of EU-wide multi¬ 
modal travel information services; 143 the provi¬ 
sion of EU-wide real-time traffic information 
services; 144 data and procedure for the provi¬ 
sion, where possible, of road-safety related mini¬ 
mum universal traffic information free of charge 
for users. 145 Once connected to the urban infra¬ 
structure network, cycling can deliver rich infor¬ 
mation on all of these initiatives. 

The Commission has given a mandate to the 
European Standards Organisation CEN (under 
M/546 146 and Commission Implementing Deci¬ 
sion 2016/209 147 ) to develop and review Multi¬ 
modal Travel Information data and services stan¬ 
dards. This work includes collating and defining 
data sets and models, working groups looking 

143 This is upcoming during 2017 

144 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2014) 

145 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2013) 

146 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2016) 

147 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2016) 
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into creating urban access data portals, and 
making sure that legacy and new services and 
systems are compatible with public authorities' 
standards. 

Also, the Commission has identified the need for 
a new harmonised regulatory framework for 
automated and semi-automated motor vehicles 
at EU level. To deliver this goal there are initia¬ 
tives and research including Gear 20 3 0, 148 the 
C-ITS Platform and the roadmap and deploy¬ 
ment strategy for C-ITS in the EU. 149 The second 
phase of the C-ITS working group is under way in 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Do further research 150 into how to include 
unequipped users, including cyclists, 151 in 
the C-ITS policy framework [RD], 

• Include active modes in one-stop-shop for 
transport services and therefore include 
them in the standardisation and harmonisa- 

National level 

• Include public bike sharing and private 
cycling within public MaaS projects [RE, GR, 
BP, F], 

Regional and local level 

• Include public bike sharing and private 
cycling within public MaaS projects [GR, BP, 
F]- 

• Integrate the data collected from public 
bike sharing schemes into the real-time 
information from public transport to allow 
for better and seamless inter-modal trips. 


148 (European Commission, 2015) 

149 (European Commission, 2016) 

150 (Hynd, et al., 2015) 

151 (European Commission, 2016) 

152 "There are a number of existing mature standards.... 


2017 with a working group on urban areas which 
will have a broader remit and will be specifically 
looking into urban technologies and services 
related to connectivity. This will include input on 
the needs and requirements of cycling, walking 
and public transport to understand how to incor¬ 
porate cycling data collection and sharing into 
C-ITS technology eco-systems according to the 
European Strategy on C-ITS. Being much more 
versatile, flexible and socio-demographically 
inclusive than motorised vehicles, bicycles must 
be strategically included in all Smart and Sustain¬ 
able Urban Mobility Plans. 


tion of multi-modal and real time transport 
data. [RE] 

• Include cycling stakeholders within the 
ongoing work being of the ESOs 152 on urban 
ITS and C-ITS data and services [ORG] 


• Encourage data collection from cyclists, to 
use this data to improve urban cycling and 
to allow access to data for individual cyclists. 
[GR, BP, F] 

• Use data from cyclists' apps/devices to 
improve cycling environment in urban areas. 
[GR, BP, F] 


However, many of these standards overlap or are not 
harmonised and there are gaps, particularly in the cover¬ 
age of the new modes" (Urban ITS - Project Team TC278 
1701, 2016) 
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Summary 


In order to achieve a substantial modal shift 
towards cycling, a financial and fiscal level play¬ 
ing field is needed. Fiscal incentives like tax 
breaks for cycling to work or subsidies for elec¬ 
tric bikes are powerful tools to steer mobility 
behaviour and hence contribute to the EU's soci¬ 
etal objectives as a best return on investment 
policy approach. 

1. Subsidies for cycling: 

a) Funding for investments in cycling 

Cycling should be streamlined into all relevant 
EU funding streams. The financial resources 
available for cycling measures should be further 
increased during the next Multiannual Financial 
Framework, and recipients should be encour¬ 
aged by the European Commission to use them. 

b) Financial incentives for purchasing 
electric bikes 

The EU and Member States should develop com¬ 
prehensive e-mobility strategies, promoting not 
only e-cars but also e-bikes. Purchase subsidies 
that are adapted to market conditions can help 
to reap the benefits of electric bikes by increas¬ 
ing comfortable cycling distances and opening 
up cycling to new groups. 

2. Cycling-friendly public procurement 

It should be an obligatory step in procurement 
procedures under the EU Green Public Procure¬ 
ment criteria to check whether the purchase of 
passenger cars can be replaced by bicycles 
(including pedelecs), and (electric) cargo bikes 
instead of light commercial vehicles (LCVs), 
including for postal services. 


3. Cycling-friendly taxation systems 

a) Pro-cycling Personal Income and 
Corporate Tax Regulations 

National tax systems should be reformed with a 
view to incentivising sustainable mobility and 
abolishing tax subsidies for motorised transport, 
for example for company cars. Fiscal incentives 
for cycling can include tax benefits to install 
cycling-friendly infrastructure in companies or 
(direct or indirect) subsidies for commuting by 
bike. 

b) VAT for bike sales, bike repairs 

EU VAT reform should allow Member States to 
apply reduced VAT rates for the purchase and 
repair of bicycles. 

4. Internalisation of External Costs of Car Driving 

a) Congestion charges 

Congestion charges should be introduced in 
more European cities, on a voluntary basis. 
Where they are introduced, all aspects of mobili¬ 
ty, including cycling, should be considered in a 
comprehensive mobility plan and credible alter¬ 
natives to car use provided for accessing the 
charging zone. 

b) Fuel taxes 

In order to achieve a level playing field for all 
modes of transport including cycling, the EU 
Energy Taxation directive should be reformed 
with a view to including all externalities of fuel 
use in price levels. Fuel taxes should be 
increased and reach the same level for both 
diesel and petrol. 
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7.1. Subsidies for Cycling 

a. Funding for Investments in Cycling 

The status quo of cycling in a relevant policy field 


In the previous Multiannual Financial Frame¬ 
work for 2007-2013, approximately EUR 600 
million was allocated to cycling. In the current 
period (2014-2020), we estimate that EUR 1.325 
billion of EU funds are available for cycling, 
based on the explicit references included in the 
current versions of the programming docu¬ 
ments. If we take into account the implicit and 
indirect references as well, cycling-related mea¬ 
sures could absorb an estimated EUR 2.041 
billion of EU subsidies. This is more than twice 
or, if we count all references, more than three 
times as much as was available in the former 
period. This is positive news, but the distribution 
of the funds is uneven among countries and 
regions, and with respect to the type of projects 
that can be supported. 

The following EU-level funding streams could be 
used to promote cycling: 

• European Regional Development Fund and 
European Agriculture Fund for Rural Devel¬ 
opment are the main source for cycling 
projects. 

• The Connecting Europe Facility (CEF) can be 
used for the development of cycling infra¬ 
structure measures connected to the 
Trans-European Transport Networks 
(TEN-T). 

• The Florizon 2020 program can support 
innovation and research projects containing 
cycling components. 

• The COSME program can support the 

Proposed policy changes 

Based on examples from all around Europe, the 
following suggestions can be made for invest- 


competitiveness of cycling-related enterpris¬ 
es (e.g. cycling-related manufacturing 
SMEs) and European-scale cycling tourism 
projects. 

• The LIFE program can support environment- 
and climate-related actions. 

• The Erasmus+ and Europe for Citizens 
programs can support European campaigns, 
events and other soft measures to involve 
European citizens and change their percep¬ 
tions and/or behaviour (for example to 
promote physical activity). 

However, there are some major challenges to a 
coordinated and efficient use of EU funds for 
cycling: 

• The current TEN-T Guidelines allow 
co-financing of cycling-related measures 
through CEF but the current wording does 
not support standalone cycling projects 
(they have to be part of a wider project) and 
there is no obligation to integrate cycling-re¬ 
lated measures. 

• The Commission discouraged Member 
States and regions from allocating funding 
for cycling-related measures in their Opera¬ 
tional Programmes (OPs). 

• The Horizon 2020 program has a strong 
focus on supporting R&D&I in the car sector 
only, without taking a holistic approach to 
changing the mobility system to make it 
more sustainable. 


ment levels in infrastructure and promotional 
measures. Infrastructure investments should be 
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carried out according to planning guidelines (see gated over all levels of governance: [F] 

Chapter 4.1). The investment levels are aggre- 


Minimum aggregated investment level per capita per year 

Category/modal share 

Level 

Grow 

Starter (up to 10%) 

€5 

€10 

Climber (10-25%) 

€10 

€15-25 

Champion (over 25%) 

€25 

€30 


EU level 

EU funds provide a unique opportunity to boost 
cycling by providing additional resources for 
direct and indirect cycling-related measures. To 
use this opportunity, cycling needs to be treated 
on an equal footing with other modes of trans¬ 
port in at least the following areas: 

• Streamline cycling into all relevant EU fund¬ 
ing streams. This requires a close and 
regular coordination between all the respon¬ 
sible DGs within the European Commission 
and the executive agencies. 10% of the EU's 
transport budget should be invested in 
cycling measures. [F] 

• Increase the financial resources available 
for cycling measures through the Cohesion 
Policy in the next Multiannual Financial 
Framework; regions and cities should be 
encouraged to use them. [F] 

• Develop European guidelines for cycling 
measures that include best practices and 
can be used by regions and cities to facili¬ 
tate implementing cycling measures 
co-funded by the EU. [GR] 

• Integrate the EuroVelo network into the 


Trans-European Transport Network (TEN-T) 
using the Connecting Europe Facility (CEF). 
[RE] 

• Move the transport part of the Florizon 
2020 program from researching funding 
focused on developing new forms of cars to 
an approach that examines the mobility 
system as a whole, and includes (electric) 
cycling as an innovative form of transport 
and an integral part of the smart cities of 
the future. [F] 

• Incorporate bikes and e-bikes within EU 
terminology to provide equal opportunities 
for funding for all transport modes, includ¬ 
ing cycling. In particular the term 'vehicle', 
(e.g. in EU-funded projects, road-safety 
etc.) should include (e-)bikes. In the context 
of ITS; Internet of Things, etc., 'connected 
car' should become 'connected vehicle' in 
order to include (e-)bikes. [F] 

• Incorporate cycling measures into all 
relevant land-based transport projects 
co-funded by the EU. [F] 
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National level 

• Ensure that cycling projects are eligible to 
receive an adequate share of funding from 
the transport and tourism-related sections 
when drafting operational programmes for 
the EU Cohesion and Rural Development 
Funds. [RE] 

• Adopt cycling strategies and include 

Regional and local level 

• Make sure to have the administrative capacity 
to use available funding for cycling from the 
national and the EU level, meaning that there 
should be enough staff working on this topic and 
this staff should have adequate knowledge 
about all funding opportunities. [BP] 

EU added Value (and/or cost of 

Funding cycling measures through EU funds 
gives the opportunity to promote cycling even in 
regions that do not have sufficient budgets of 
their own, and where cycling levels are currently 
not high enough to justify large investments 
through these limited budgets. It thus enables 


concrete provisions on adequate funding 
levels for infrastructure and promotion 
measures, fulfilling the following tasks: 

• Invest in infrastructure projects the 
national level is responsible for. 

• Provide a subsidy scheme to support the 
regional and local level. [GR] 


• Adopt regional and local cycling strategies and 
use adequate levels of national budgeting to 
co-finance investments and maintenance of 
cycling projects in order to reach the target 
investment levels stated above. [F] 


-Europe) 

these regions to take advantage of the multiple 
benefits of cycling (see Chapter 2). A coordinat¬ 
ed EU funding strategy for cycling with guide¬ 
lines on how to best use the available funds can 
also encourage others to make more and better 
investments. 


b. Financial Incentives for Purchasing Electric Bicycles 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


Despite their obvious benefits, many public 
e-mobility strategies in Europe, including at EU 
level, focus exclusively on cars and do not take 
into account the opportunities offered by other 
forms of electric mobility like e-bikes to make 
the transport system as a whole more sustain¬ 
able. 

For example, Germany had already spent 
approximately EUR 1.4 billion of public subsidies 
on research and development of electric cars by 


2014, and added another subsidy scheme of 
almost EUR 1 billion, including a buyer's premi¬ 
um, in 2016. The results of this massive invest¬ 
ment to date are rather disappointing: there are 
25,500 purely electric cars on German roads, 
and the target of rolling out 1 million electric 
cars by 2020 seems almost impossible to reach. 
Over the same period, the market for electric 
bikes in Germany has taken off with hardly any 
public subsidies involved either for research and 
development or for purchase premiums, apart 
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from some small pilot projects. Currently, 
approximately 2.5 million electric bikes are in 
use in Germany, and the number would proba- 

Proposed policy changes 

EU and national level 

E-bikes are still considerably more expensive 
than conventional bikes. While there has been a 
large uptake in several countries (Germany, the 
Netherlands, Belgium), their market develop¬ 
ment is still in the take-off phase in others. 
Purchase subsidy schemes could help to bridge 
the price gap. We suggest an approach adapted 
to market conditions: 

• In markets with low sales figures, a 
purchase subsidy of EUR 500 (around 10% 
of the current purchase subsidies of electric 
cars in many European countries) could 
help to bridge the price gap to conventional 


bly be much higher if there had been the same 
targeted and massive public financial support as 
for electric cars. 


bikes and facilitate market uptake of 
electric bikes (including low-powered as 
well as speed pedelecs), which in turn have 
a high potential to achieve a modal shift 
away from car trips to cycling. [F] 

• In more mature markets, more targeted 
subsidy schemes, e.g. for speed pedelecs 
and electric cargo bikes due to their higher 
price, or for charging infrastructure in small 
businesses, could be an option. Subsidies 
for electric bikes could also be given as a 
reward for cancelling a car's registration. [F] 


EU added Value (and/or cost of non-Europe) 


Following a balanced electromobility promotion 
strategy which includes e-cycling will help the EU 
to make its transport system as a whole more 
sustainable and tackle issues such as congestion 


or public health problems due to physical inac¬ 
tivity, which will not happen if the only focus is 
electric cars. 


7.2. Cycling-Friendly Public Procurement 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


The Clean Vehicles Directive (Directive 
2009/33/EC of the European Parliament and of 
the Council of 23 April 2009 on the promotion of 
clean and energy-efficient road transport vehi¬ 
cles), 153 as well as the current non-binding EU 
Green Public Procurement Criteria (EU GPP) for 
Transport, published in 20 1 2, 154 only take into 


account improvements of motorised vehicles in 
terms of energy use and emission reductions. 
They do not yet encourage a modal shift towards 
sustainable modes of transport like cycling. 

The provision of postal and courier services by 
environmentally friendly transport modes like 


153 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2009) 

154 (European Commission, 2012) 
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cycling is a dynamic and rapidly expanding 
sector, in which many local SMEs are active 
throughout Europe. Including these services in 
the criteria and giving recommendations on the 

Proposed policy changes 

EU Level 

• Create an obligatory step in procurement 
procedures according to the EU GPP criteria 
to check whether bicycles (including 
pedelecs) can be bought instead of passen¬ 
ger cars, and (electric) cargo bikes instead 
of LCVs. [GR] 

• Include the replacement of a service car 
pool for public bodies by a subscription to 
mobility services that include flexible access 

National, regional and local level 

• Integrate the abovementioned criteria in the 
procurement policies and ensure that cycling is 


use of bike/cargo bike postal and courier service 
would therefore give a boost to local economies 
in the EU while at the same time reducing 
congestion, air pollution and C02 emissions. 


to public transport, car sharing and (elec¬ 
tric) rental bikes, in the GPP. [GR] 

• Include the provision of postal and courier 
services by environmentally friendly trans¬ 
port modes like cycling in the GPP criteria 
for transport and give recommendations on 
the use of bike/cargo bike postal and couri¬ 
er services. [GR] 


streamlined into all relevant procurement proce¬ 
dures regarding mobility and logistics. [RE] 


EU added value (and/or cost of non-Europe) 


The public sector stands for an important part of 
transport and mobility usage in the EU. EU 
guidelines on green public procurement for 
transport that include cycling as an integral part 


therefore have a large potential to improve 
transport and mobility systems, also in countries 
and regions with currently low cycling rates and 
where the public sector could be a pioneer. 


7.3. Cycling-Friendly Taxation Systems 

a. Pro-cycling Personal Income and Corporate Tax 
Regulations 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


While in many countries, tax benefits are avail¬ 
able for people using their car or public trans¬ 
port for their daily commute to work, fiscal 
incentives for cycling are only granted in a few 
countries. Monetary incentives are a powerful 


tool to steer behaviour; they have the potential 
to bring about a substantial modal shift, espe¬ 
cially if subsidies for commuting by car (direct or 
indirect, e.g. favourable company car tax 
regimes) are abolished at the same time. Wheth- 
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er incentives for cycling are introduced or incen- fiscal system that is mode-neutral, providing a 

tives for car use abolished, the result should be a level playing field for all modes of transport. 

The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


At the EU level, a study commissioned by the 
Directorate-General for Taxation and Customs 
Union (DG TAXUD) of the European Commission 
points out that direct revenue loss to state bud¬ 
gets linked to the under-taxation of company 
cars may approach 0.5% of EU GDP (EUR 54 
billion) and welfare losses from distortions of 
consumer choice might be equal to 0.1 to 0.3% 
of GDP (EUR 12 billion to EUR 37 billion). 155 In its 
White Paper on Transport from 2011, the Com¬ 
mission set itself the goal of addressing these 
distortions during the first phase of the imple¬ 
mentation of the White Paper by 2016: 

"Reassess transport taxation where necessary, 
namely by linking vehicle taxation to environ¬ 
mental performance, reflecting on possible ways 
forward to review the current VAT system 
concerning passenger transport, and revising 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Put more focus on environmental tax reform in 
the Country-Specific Recommendations on fiscal 
reform that are published on a yearly basis in the 
framework of the European Semester. Eliminate 
distortions and perverse incentives for unsus- 

National level 

Since commuting by bike is far less costly than 
commuting by car, abolishing (indirect) subsidies 
for commuting by car (e.g. low taxation of com¬ 
pany cars and fuel, or commuting allowances) 
can already have a significant steering effect 
towards commuting by bicycle. In countries 


155 (European Commission; DG TAXUD, 2010) 

156 (European Commission, 2011) 


company car taxation to eliminate distortions 
and favour the deployment of clean vehicles." 156 

Up until now, little has been done to realise 
these ambitions. The only time the EU has 
addressed the issue in the framework of the 
European Semester is in the Country-Specific 
Recommendations for Belgium for 2016; howev¬ 
er, it is mentioned only in the recitals, falling 
short of being included in the concrete recom¬ 
mendations: 

"(11) There is also considerable potential for a 
'green' tax shift which stems from, among 
other things, the favourable tax treatment of 
company cars and fuel cards, which contribute 
to pollution, congestion and greenhouse gas 
emissions." 157 


tainable mobility behaviour and treat sustain¬ 
able modes of transport such as cycling at least 
at the same level as others in the fiscal system. 
[GR] 


where company cars that can be used for private 
purposes are an important part of the salary 
structure, a tax-free 'mobility budget' for 
employees could be an alternative to the com¬ 
plete abolition of the tax subsidy for these cars. 
The mobility budget could be used for commut- 

157 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2016) 
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ing by all modes, and any amount saved could 
be converted into other fringe benefits. This 
would make cycling to work more attractive. In 
contrast to the widespread use of company cars 
as a tax-incentivised fringe benefit, offering 
bikes as an addition to the salary is much less 
common and tax incentives for purchase or use 
of bicycles only exist in a few countries. Tax 
benefits could be also be granted to companies 
for the instalment of cycling-friendly infrastruc¬ 
ture such as bike parking or showers. 

Depending on the national fiscal system, the aim 
of a fiscal level playing field for mobility can be 
achieved in different ways: [RE] 

• Abolish or do not introduce subsidies for 
commuting by car. In countries where 
company cars that can be used for private 


purposes are an important part of the salary 
structure, replace the existing tax benefits 
with a 'mobility budget' system that 
rewards switching from car to cycling. 

• Introduce a tax-free kilometric reimburse¬ 
ment for cycling to work: The amount of the 
reimbursement should be high enough to 
provide a real incentive, and ideally higher 
for shorter distances since they represent 
the greatest potential for modal shift. 

• Introduce tax incentives for bikes and 
cycling infrastructure offered to employees 
by employers to create a level playing-field 
with company cars and other benefits like 
free car parking. 158 

• Using the bike for business trips should be 
as easy as using other transport modes and 
reimbursed at least at the same level. 


EU added value (and/or cost of non-Europe) 

The competence for changing tax regimes in this and sharing best practices. It will help the EU 

field lies mostly with Member States. However, reach the targets it has set itself on taxation in 

action at the EU level could bring substantial the 2011 Transport White Paper, 
benefits in terms of providing recommendations 

b. VAT on Bike Sales, Bike Repair 

The status quo of cycling at EU and national level 


Under the current EU VAT regime. Member 
States can grant reduced VAT rates on bike 
repair services, but not on bike sales. Until 
recently, the threshold for adding new items on 
the list of reduced VAT rates has been very high, 
since unanimity in Council is required to change 
the list. However, in April 2016, the Commission 
adopted an action plan on VAT. 159 This proposes 
two options for reforming the VAT rate regime: 
either an extension and regular review of the 


158 An overview of existing schemes that benefit 
cycling-friendly employers is given by the EU-funded 
"Bike2Work" project: ((Bike2Work) European Cyclists 1 


current list, or abolishing the list and giving 
Member States control over reduced rates and 
their level. Either of these two options would 
make it easier for Member States to extend 
reduced rates to bicycle sales. 

The following Member States currently apply 
reduced VAT rates for bicycle repair: 160 

• Belgium 

• Ireland 

Federation) 

159 (European Commission, 2016) 

160 (European Commission, 2017) 
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• Luxembourg 

• Malta 

• The Netherlands 

Proposed policy changes 

National level 

Use the VAT action plan; if adopted use the 
opportunity to review the national system of 
reduced VAT rates (abolishing reduced rates/ex- 


• Poland 

• Portugal 

• Slovenia 


emptions on highly polluting and C02- emmit- 
ting modes of transport, reducing rates for bicy¬ 
cle sales). [RE] 


EU added value (and/or cost of non-Europe) 


Applying reduced VAT rates to bicycle sales 
would make high-quality bikes, which are more 
robust and adapted to daily use, and electric 


bikes, which can cover longer distances and 
make commuting by bike more attractive, more 
affordable for EU consumers. 


7.4. Internalisation of External Costs of Car Driving 
a. Congestion Charges 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


Road congestion is a major issue for many Euro¬ 
pean cities. The costs of road congestion are 
estimated at around EUR 100 billion/year, or 1% 
of the EU's GDP. 161 Congestion also creates 
numerous other problems, such as increased air 
and noise pollution. To ease these problems, 
several cities in Europe have introduced conges¬ 
tion charging, in which users of motor vehicles 
are charged a fee to enter a certain, heavily 
congested, zone of the city during times of high 
demand (usually daytime during weekdays). 
These schemes are a form of traffic demand 
management, because only vehicle users with a 
willingness to pay the fee will enter the charging 
zone. They are also an application of the 'user 
pays principle' in transport and a step towards 
the internalisation of external costs, because the 


external costs of car use in highly congested city 
centres are much higher than elsewhere. 162 
Introducing congestion charges thus helps to 
create a level-playing field for cycling. Such 
schemes also create an additional source of 
revenue for cities. An increased overall budget 
gives cities more financial leeway for invest¬ 
ments in more sustainable urban transport 
systems (e.g. improvements in public transport 
or cycling). 

In its White Paper on Transport from 2011, the 
European Commission set itself the task of 
developing guidelines for the application of 
internalisation charges to road vehicles, covering 
the social costs of congestion, C02 (if not includ¬ 
ed in fuel tax), local pollution, noise and acci- 


161 (European Commission, 2017) 

162 (EPOMM, 2015) 
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dents and to create a framework for earmarking 

revenues from transport for the development of 

an integrated and efficient transport system. The 

Commission is currently preparing non-binding 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Include ambitious recommendations in the 
guidance in regard to congestion charges. [GR] 

National Level 

• Facilitate the introduction of congestion 
charging schemes. [RE, GR] 

Regional and local level 

• Study the feasibility and consider the intro¬ 
duction of congestion charging schemes, 
taking into account local conditions. [RE] 

• When introducing congestion charging 
schemes, consider all aspects of mobility. 


guidance documents on urban vehicle access 
regulations, which include congestion charges. 


including cycling, in a comprehensive mobili¬ 
ty plan and provide credible alternatives to 
car use for accessing the charging zone. 
[GR] 


EU added value (and/or cost of non-Europe) 


Giving guidance at EU level will enable cities that 
plan to introduce congestion charging schemes 
to take advantage of best practices, meaning 
that they will not have to reinvent the wheel. It 


also ensures that EU policy goals in terms of e.g 
air quality or C02 emissions reductions are real¬ 
ised through these schemes. 


b. Fuel Taxes 


The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


Another fiscal issue, which favours the use of 
diesel vehicles in particular, is the cost of fuel. 
Fuel taxes should be at the same level for all 
types of fuel and internalise the external costs of 
using these fuels. This is not the case today. 

The artificially low cost of diesel represents a 


subsidy for this fuel, and as such adds another 
distortion in favour of this mode of transport. 
Removing this distortion would be another step 
towards achieving a more level playing field for 
cycling. 

Raising the cost of driving through increasing 
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fuel tax on diesel to reach the same level as 
taxes on petrol will, in parallel with other fiscal 
and infrastructural incentives, encourage more 
bike journeys and a greater switch away from 
cars. Reduced air pollution due to fewer diesel 
engines would also have a positive effect on 
cyclists' overall health and lifespan. In 2012 the 
World Health Organization confirmed the causal 
link between exhaust from diesel engines and 
lung cancer. 163 

Diesel cars once produced lower C02 emissions 
compared to equivalent petrol cars. During the 
1990s and 2000s this offered some justification 
for lower fuel taxes on diesel. Today, however, 
C02 emissions from diesel and petrol cars are 
approximately equal and non-C02 emissions 
such as soot (or carbon black) and nitrogen oxide 

Status quo of cycling in relevant 

In the US and Japan diesel cars account for less 
than 5% of new sales. In Europe, however, diesel 
cars make up over 50% of new sales. Europe's 
unique position in the world in this respect 
urgently needs to be redressed to incentivise a 
modal shift away from diesel-powered transport 
towards cleaner fuels. 

In 27 out of 28 EU Member States, diesel is still 
taxed less per litre than petrol. 165 In the EU the 
gap in tax levels for diesel and petrol paid by 
motorists is currently 14 cent/litre or 30% higher 
for petrol. Since a litre of diesel contains around 
10% more energy than a litre of petrol, the tax 
gap per unit of energy is higher. Over the past 15 
years, the gap has been reduced very slowly, at a 
rate of around half a cent per litre per year. 
Austria, Belgium, France, Finland, Hungary, Italy 
and Sweden are the main countries that have 
taken voluntary action to close the gap by sever¬ 
al cents in recent years. Taking into account the 


163 (WHO - International Agency for Research for Cancer, 
2012 ) 

164 (Harding, 2014) 


must also be considered. 

Once C02 and non-C02 climate emissions are 
considered, diesel is, litre for litre, 15-18% 
worse for the climate than petrol, as established 
by the OECD in 2014. 164 A diesel car may travel 
further on a litre of fuel, the OECD acknowl¬ 
edged, but this is typically a private gain, not a 
public one. Moreover, diesel cars emit signifi¬ 
cantly higher levels of other air pollutants, 
especially NOx and particulates. 

In summary, subsidies for diesel, of which the 
fuel tax gap is the most obvious, have become 
increasingly hard to justify as public policy as our 
awareness of the damage to human health 
directly attributable to pollution from diesel 
engines grow. 

policy 

full range of externalities associated with both 
main transport fuels, the OECD has urged 
Member States to re-balance their tax systems 
to no longer favour diesel 

The EEA's 'Air Quality in Europe' report pub¬ 
lished in 2015 166 provides a detailed breakdown 
of how transport-related emissions contribute to 
the formation of secondary particulate matter in 
the atmosphere. The transport sector accounted 
for 46% of NOx emissions in the EU-28 in 2013. 
The EEA found that these emissions are not 
going down as quickly as had been projected 
with the introduction of the 'Euro standards' 
(European emission standards). This is partly due 
to the disparity between current test cycle 
results and real-life driving emissions, which has 
come to public attention through the 'Diesel- 
gate' scandal since September 2015. 

The European Federation for Transport and Envi- 

165 (Transport & Environment, 2015) 

166 (European Environment Agency, 2015) 
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ronment pointed out in their report, 'Europe's 
Tax Deals for Diesel 2015', 167 relatively low oil 
prices and commitments made on 2030 energy 
and climate targets make the present an oppor¬ 
tune time to achieve this reform. While recognis- 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Revise the Energy Tax Directive; the gaps 
must be closed over a certain time period: 
e.g. " ... where a gap of more than 3c exists, 

EU added value 

Drawing up stricter rules on fuel taxation and 
closing the fuel tax gap would help to remove 
current imbalances and distortions between 
different fuels, but also between modes of trans- 


ing the failure of previous attempts to introduce 
amendments because of the requirement for 
unanimity on tax issues, it is crucial to achieve 
the trend towards convergence 


action has to be taken to close the gap by 
2020 ..." [RE] 


port, thus helping to create a level playing field 
for cycling. It would also support the EU's wider 
environmental, climate and energy goals. 


167 (Transport & Environment, 2015) 
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CHAPTER 8 


The European Bicycle Industry 


Summary 


This chapter gives an overview of the develop¬ 
ment and potential of European cycling as a 
manufacturing and supply industry, concentrat¬ 
ing on the conditions that enable the EU to be 
competitive in terms of maintaining or growing 
its share of the industry and creating jobs in the 
sector. The chapter is divided into sections on 
industrial policy, workforce, quality manage¬ 
ment and trade. 

This will maximise the contribution of the EU 
cycling industry to the goals of the European 
Union, in particular Commission President Junck¬ 
er's stated Priority #4 of a 'Deeper and Fairer 
Internal Market with a Strengthened Industrial 
Base' bringing industry's weight in the EU's GDP 
back to 20% by 2020, from less than 16%." 168 

Thanks to the production of 13 million bicycles 
and EPACs and bicycle parts, 90,000 jobs are 
generated by over 800 SMEs operating in 20 of 
the 28 Member States. 169 There has been an 
increase of 20,000 jobs in the sector in five 
years, making cycling one of the largest green 
employment sectors in Europe. 

In its report to a DG TRADE investigation into the 
bicycle market, the bicycle manufacturers asso¬ 
ciation EBMA reported that European compa¬ 


nies would invest up to EUR 1 billion in the 
period 2013-2018 if market conditions provided 
a stable market and a level playing field. The 
industry is now creating an ambitious plan to 
continue this development. This new investment 
is needed because the industry has focussed its 
investment more on product development than 
manufacturing processes in recent years, and 
because much of the manufacturing base is in 
small to medium-sized companies. 

The bicycle sector in the EU is characterised by 
its leadership in innovation and product devel¬ 
opment. Maintaining an EU-based manufactur¬ 
ing sector means further investment in innova¬ 
tion which is changing mobility: 

• Putting millions of electric vehicles into 
Europe's transport fleet (see Chapter 1) 
which are a substantial reduction of conges¬ 
tion and improving air quality in our cities, 
extending the benefits of cycling described 
in Chapter 2. 

• Working with the public sector, the industry 
created the concept of public bike sharing. 

• Now the bike industry is investing in 
integrating the bike in future mobility 
systems in terms of advanced safety 
features and connectivity. 


8.1. Industrial policy - EU Bicycle Manufacturing and 
Supply Chain 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


international competition. This growth and com¬ 
petitiveness of the EU bicycle industry adds 
significant value to the EU because it exactly 
matches the EU's broader industrial policies: 


168 (Juncker, 2014) 

169 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2013) 


The cycling industrial sector has fared better in 
the EU than in some other regions (e.g. North 
America) in retaining a manufacturing base for 
both complete bicycles and parts, despite strong 
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• Innovative products are increasing the 
market share of the EU manufacturers 

• Improvements to industrial performance 
and supply chains enable further invest¬ 
ments in both products and processes, 
including reshoring production back from 
Asia. 

• Smart specialist clusters are emerging allow¬ 
ing added value chains to be developed 
within the EU and allowing a strong and 
innovative SME base to develop within the 
industry. 

• EU companies are investing in EU research, 
innovation and production. 

However, despite this strong contribution to EU 
goals, the cycling industry has been under¬ 
represented in policy and financial support from 
both the EU and its Member States. Because the 
cycling sector does not enjoy a level playing field 
with other modes of transport, it has effectively 
been self-funded. This has led to shortages of 
finance in some businesses and countries which 
have hindered some parts of the industry from 
keeping up with modern production methods. 

The key issues for further industrial growth in 
the EU cycling industry are in manufacturing 
new products in the EU and process innovation. 
Success in these fields could see further 
multi-billion-euro investments by 2025. With EU, 
Member State and regional support investment 
could be accelerated with consequential bene¬ 
fits in job creation and new products that 
address societal challenges. 

The status quo of cycling in relev 

The cycling industry will grow the EU market 
share and invest in the development of new 
industrial strategies as part of a wider EU indus¬ 
trial regeneration. 

Industrial policy is one of the key strategies of 


The increased value of new products is enabling 
the industry to focus on high added-value 
production and supply chains (value creation), 
with a high degree of customer specification and 
flexible production. This relies on short supply 
chains and rapid distribution to consumers, 
often with direct contact between the consumer 
and manufacturer. Local dealerships will main¬ 
tain high quality employment at a local level, 
including strong service in digital services and 
e-mobility. It is essential to implement digital 
strategies that work across the whole supply 
chain from parts makers through to the individu¬ 
al customer. 

In parallel to this high added-value segment, 
companies need to maintain competitiveness 
with non-EU imports, which requires focus on 
cost. New factories are being opened and exist¬ 
ing plants re-modelled. The smart factory of the 
future will streamline production processes and 
supply chains. Costs will be reduced by keeping 
lower inventories, which will be enabled by 
shorter delivery chains, reduced returns and 
inventory obsolescence, cheaper insurance and 
lower costs of other supply disruptions. 

The cost of transportation/delivery of bicycles 
and electric bicycles (both outbound and 
inbound) has a significant impact on the final 
price to the consumer: in Europe, it can reach up 
to 25% due to a) the problems of inefficient 
European road networks b) incompletely utilized 
rail and inland waterways networks that would 
help decarbonize deliveries. 

EU policy 

the EU. In his 2014 'Political Guidelines for the 
next European Commission' President Juncker 
stated that: "We need to stimulate investment 
in new technologies, improve the business envi¬ 
ronment, ease access to markets and to finance, 
particularly for SMEs." 170 


170 (Juncker, 2014) 
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• The frameworks that support EU industrial 
policy are extensive: 

• European Council conclusions calling to 
strengthen and modernise the EU's industri¬ 
al base 171 and the Parliament resolution on 
the need for a European reindustrialisation- 
policy. 172 

• The 'Factories of the Future' multi-annual 
roadmap 173 sets out plans for industrialmod- 
ernization. 

• For DG Regio, industrial policy is cross-sec¬ 
toral, based on generic technologies, andop- 
erationalized through clusters. The 
place-based approach, which is the basis of 
the smart specialisation strategy, promotes 
bottom-up dynamics and relies on initia¬ 
tives developed at the regional level. ESIF 
funds in the EU 2020 flagships initiatives 
include Industrial Policy. These investments 
are guided by the concept of 'Smart Special¬ 
ization' 174 to allow Member States and 
regions to concentrate investments on their 
competitive advantages and to encourage 
the creation of cross-European value chains. 

• Research and Innovation is promoted by the 
EU's 2009 Lund Declaration and its 2015 
revision. 175 

• The interests of SMEs are recognised in 
policy terms by the Small Business Act 176 
and in terms of implementation by the 
COSME program. 177 

However, in terms of recognition by the EU and 
Member States cycling does not enjoy the 
sectoral support given to sectors seen as priori¬ 
ties such as automotive, aeronautics, engineer¬ 
ing, space, chemicals and pharmaceutical indus¬ 
tries. This is even though the cost-benefit return 
for investments in cycling is exceptionally high 
(see Chapter 1). In particular, the automotive 
sector is competing with cycling for the future of 


171 (European Council, 2016) 

172 (European Parliament, 2016) 

173 (European Commission, 2013) 

174 (European Commission, 2014) 

175 (Ministry of Education and Research; Ministry of Enter¬ 
prise and Innovation; VINNOVA; Swedish Research Council 


personalised mobility. This is supported by the 
EU strategic initiatives 'Cars 2020' and 'Gear 
2030'. This EU Cycling Strategy argues that 
cycling should have a level playing field with the 
automotive and public transport sectors in terms 
of industrial support across the EU because its 
delivery of societal goals is equally successful. 
The graphic illustrates this using the example of 
electric bike sales in Germany compared to elec¬ 
tric cars. 


E-MOBIUTY IN GERMANY 2016 
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There has been some movement towards more 
equal access to industrial funds for innovation 
since the Green Cars Initiative became the Euro¬ 
pean Green Vehicles Initiative. 178 Development 
of L category electric vehicles includes a limited 
part of the bicycle industry output. This could be 
more widely supported if the EU recognised the 
'mobility' industries as a strategic priority, not 
just automotive. E-bikes of all categories should 
certainly be part of all industrial innovation 
strategies as they are addressing the key societal 
challenges of decarbonisation of transport, 
industrial growth and public health. 

Member States that are approaching industrial 

in co-operation with Lund University; the City of Lund, 
2015) 

176 (European Commission, 2008, 2011) 

177 (European Commission, 2013) 

178 (European Commission; European Green Vehicles Initia¬ 
tive Association) 
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policy through 'sector support' for identified 

industries are best for cycling. For example, 

concentration of the main investments in cycling 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Tackle the challenges faced by the Industry 
by developing an Action Plan called for by 
the joint declaration on EU Industrial Strate¬ 
gy (signed by 120 organisations) where the 
EU cycling industry was represented by 
CONEBI. 179 [GR] 

National level 

• Apply the policy frameworks for industrial 
innovation and support for manufacturing 
industry to the cycling sector. 180 Widen 
sectoral support for key industries so that 
there is no unfair exclusion of cycling when 

Regional and local level 

• Recognise the need for cycling in local indus¬ 
trial policies as well as the possibility of 
creating clusters and collaboration between 
different business sectors and different 
geographical areas (smart specialisation). 
Cross-regional cooperation is needed to 


innovation in existing hubs (NL, DE, IT) and the 
development of new clusters (BE, PT, RO; see 
Best Practice example below). 


• Open up more EU funds to the cycling indus¬ 
try for research and innovation for industri¬ 
al purposes and development of new 
machineries and production methods, thus 
creating a level-playing field for cycling with 
other transport modes. [F] 


other transport/mobility sectors are given 
policy or financial support. This may include 
the development of industrial areas, includ¬ 
ing good infrastructure and fiscal incentives. 
[GR, F] 


establish EU-wide added value (see case 
studies below). [GR, BP, F] 

• Develop the current and future industrial 
areas, as well as good connections with 
harbours and other transport modes. [GR, F] 


EU added value (and/or cost of non-Europe) 


It is not realistic to stimulate increased bicycle 
use in the EU without considering the impact on 
the production and supply of the new bicycles. 

A thriving EU bicycle industry is able to stimulate 
investments in new technologies, creating a 
virtuous circle in which sustainable jobs are 
created from technologies that deliver progress 
on the EU's societal challenges. This is a sector 
where the EU is a global leader in technological 


development and EU companies have out-per¬ 
formed their peers in maintaining market share 
of production within the EU. 

The development of new production capacity is 
also expanding high quality technical jobs to new 
regions of the EU including Portugal, Bulgaria 
and Romania, which contribute to greater 
economic cohesion. 


179 (Confederation of the European Bicycle Industry) 


180 (European Parliament, 2015) 
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Best Practice Examples - Smart Specialization Clusters 


The Bike Valley project in Eastern Europe, 
Belgium and Portugal aims to developing an 
autonomous supply of bicycle components in 
Europe and all the useful processes for compo¬ 
nents production: just in time process - short 
lead time - better inventory management - 
closer quality management. Eastern Europe has 
a very well developed bicycle production which 
is increasing its market share: in 2015 more than 
1.2 million bicycles were produced in the region. 


The Portuguese 'Bike Value' is a promotional 
initiative led by ABIMOTA, organized in collabo¬ 
ration with the Portuguese Smooth Mobility 
Cluster, which aggregates 37 companies, and 
more than 20 institutions (sports federations, 
universities, local and regional authorities, R&D 
institutes, advocacy organizations). Investments 
of €16.5 million have been deployed to set up a 


facility for a fully automated and robotized 
aluminium frame production, a paint shop and 
the in-house production of various aluminium 
frame parts. The investors are planning to spend 
€20 million more to install more production 
lines. 


Flanders' Bike Valley unites existing companies 
and start-ups in one space and help them devel¬ 
op their innovative products. The construction 
of a wind tunnel with a high-tech particle image 
velocimetry measuring system based on laser 
technology is the first big project of the Flan¬ 
ders' Bike Valley. The aim is to focus on a highly 
automated production process that will enable 
the cycling industry to customise products like 
shoes and frames, generating competitive 
advantage and larger market shares. 


8.2. Development of the Workforce 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant EU policy 


The bicycle industry in the form of manufactur¬ 
ing, supply chain and retail employs over 90.000 
people. Upstream, R&D and innovation for 
production technology provide jobs to engineers 
and researchers, while downstream a wide 
range of other types of jobs associated with 
cycling require different skill sets. In particular, 
the WFIO 181 has demonstrated that more cycling 
leads to not only more jobs but also the creation 
of services, which in turn result in new types of 
cycling-related jobs. As these become e-mobility 
and digital jobs there is a need for an integrated 
skills approach in public transport route plan¬ 
ning, in mobility centres, in bike and e-bike shar- 

181 (UNEP; WHO; UNECE, 2016) 


ing systems, in promoting innovations in mobili¬ 
ty services, in awareness raising as well as mobil¬ 
ity advisers, behaviour change practitioners and 
in bicycle maintenance and retail. 

Manufacturing workers in bicycle assembly and 
parts manufacture need skills development on 
the increasing technicalities of operations, 
including heavy manufacturing, pre-assembly, 
assembly, analysis, quality controls and product 
safety. 

Flowever the widely reported skills gap in the EU 
for technical skills and vocational competences 
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in sciences and engineering 182 as well as the 
development of the digital economy is putting 
huge pressure on skills and as a leading digital 
industry cycling will need significant resourc¬ 


es. 183 For example the world's largest cycling 
company even had to move its EU headquarters 
within the Netherlands to a hi-tech campus to 
deal with projected skills shortages. 184 


The status quo of cycling in the relevant EU policy 


The key policy instrument for addressing the 
skills needs of EU industry is the 'New Skills 
Agenda for Europe' adopted in 20 1 6. 185 This has 
numerous relevant actions, in particular the 
development of digital skills 186 and qualifications 
frameworks which will be valuable to the cycling 
industry. 

Of most importance to the competitiveness of 
the industry in future may be the development 
of sector skills alliances including business, trade 
unions, research, education and training institu¬ 
tions and public authorities. Beginning in January 
2017, six pilot sectors have been established 
including automotive and tourism. This 
approach is set to expand after the pilots. The 
EU cycling industry stakeholders will in future 
have to decide whether to advocate for inclusion 
in a widening of the automotive sector or estab¬ 
lishment of a dedicated cycling approach that 
could include supply chain and services. As 
currently framed, there is a risk of duplication or 
competition with the automotive sector. 187 

As a strategic priority, the industry needs to be 
part of EU and educational institutions' develop¬ 
ment of relevant skills. The European market is 
moving to short lead time digital sales and distri¬ 


bution, to 'bicycle sharing' facilities and expan¬ 
sion in the nearby future for EPACs from 1.5 to 5 
million new units sold. This tripled EPAC fleet will 
require a different qualitative and quantitative 
European network from manufacturer to dealer 
and service provider. Furthermore, the best 
practice examples Bicycle Academy and TWIN 
(see case study below) show how the cycling 
industry can collaborate across the whole sector 
on upskilling electrical, digital and customer-ser¬ 
vice skills. This approach could be substantially 
expanded using EU, national and regional fund¬ 
ing streams including references for SMEs 188 and 
under future EU Erasmus programmes. 189 

The cycling industry in terms of manufacturing 
and supply chain will also be alert to EU policy 
developments concerning demographic deficits 
in employment, for example labour market 
participation by younger people or by gender 
and seek to make its contribution to relevant 
initiatives. While the initiative of DGs Move and 
Justice, Consumers and Gender Equality to 
encourage more women in transport employ¬ 
ment 190 is not specific to the manufacturing and 
supply chain its principles are definitely relevant, 
as are the wider developments of gender in the 
labour market. 191 


182 (European Association of Automotive Suppliers, 2017) 

183 (European Commission, 2017) 

184 http://www.bike-eu.com/home/nieuws/2016/4/con- 
struction-of-shimano-europes-new-hq-started-10126135 

185 (European Commission, 2016) 

186 (European Commission, 2017) 


187 (European Association of Automotive Suppliers, 2017) 

188 (European Commission, 2016 - 2018) 

189 (European Commission, 2017) 

190 (European Commission, 2016) 

191 (European Commission, 2017) 
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Best Practice Example: 'Bicycle Academy' and TWIN 


The boom in e-bike sales required shops to 
employ expertise in this new product. 'Bicycle 
Academy' and TWIN, started in 2009 in The 
Netherlands and 2013 at European level. They 
provide training for mechanics focusing on 
electronics, standards, battery and used EPAC 
handling. 

The main obstacle for TWIN was to expand their 
network from the existing partners (BE, DK and 
NL) to more participating European countries. 
This increase gives the opportunity to exchange 
the existing bicycle-related Qualification Frame¬ 
work files (for students at vocational education 


institutes) and the competence profiles struc¬ 
ture files (for employees at a bicycle dealers) on 
a wider European level. This is an important next 
step, because in the near future the bicycle 
industry and consumers could rely on a certified 
dealer-network in Europe with a generic and 
minimum recognized sales- and after sales 
service level. With the involvement from key 
members of the bicycle industry it will be possi¬ 
ble to create an EU harmonized and bicycle 
related qualification framework and compe¬ 
tence profile structure. 

(TWIN, 2016) 


Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Consider the needs and opportunities for 
cycling as part of next wave Sector Skills 
Alliances. (GR, F) 

• Dedicate more funds to increase the link 

National level 

• Identify cycling as a strategic sector in 
national skills development planning. In 
particular, recognise the emerging need for 
new integrated skills in the mobility sector 

Regional and local level 

• Recognise regional skills shortages related 
to cycling manufacturing and services. In 
particular, address the need for services 
and retail skills in e-bikes and bike sharing in 
rural and tourism locations and for 


between Industry and Academia to provide 
next generations with green high-skilled 
jobs related to the bicycle and e-bike indus¬ 
try [F] 


that include digital and e-mobility skills 
alongside traditional mechanical engineer¬ 
ing, traffic engineering and transport 
planning [GR, F] 


enhanced engineering and electrical skills in 
manufacturing locations. [F] 

• Support education and re-skilling workforc¬ 
es as part of smart specialisation cluster 
development. [GR, F] 
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EU added value (and/or cost of non-Europe) 


The EU must recognise the needs of the industry 
in respect of skills, innovation and the comple¬ 
tion of the internal market and the need to 
maintain competitiveness of the EU cycling 
industry. As the industry is taking an added value 


and innovation approach to maintain its compet¬ 
itiveness against low-cost manufacturing coun¬ 
tries, it is essential that the industry has the skills 
to maintain its leadership. 


8.3. Maintenance of Product Quality and Safety 

The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


The relevant standards at EU level for the 
production and sale of bicycles are described in 
Chapter 5 of this document. This section deals 
with the industrial consequences of the stan¬ 
dards, in particular the infrastructure and proce¬ 
dures needed for testing and the procedures in 
place at Member State level to ensure compli¬ 
ance. Effective compliance is essential for 
consumer safety and for the functioning of a 
competitive internal market in the EU. 

The Commission intends to create a deeper and 
fairer internal market with a strengthened indus¬ 
trial base through the implementation of its 
Single Market Strategy. In this context, the func¬ 
tioning of the single market for goods relies 
upon accurate compliance with harmonised 
product rules to enable free circulation. 

In the cycling sector, there are different legal 
rules and standards in the area of bicycles, 
EPACs and speed EPACs: 

Bicycles are subject to the General Product 
Safety Directive 2001/95/EC (GPSD). This direc¬ 
tive requires neither a CE marking nor a confor¬ 
mity declaration of the manufacturers / import¬ 
ers. The safety standards EN ISO 4210 part 1 to 9 
are a solid basis for the approval of these prod¬ 
ucts and they are regularly updated to keep up 
with the latest state of the art. However the 
missing requirements for CE marking and confor¬ 
mity declaration make it difficult to control the 


imported bicycles. 

In contrast, EPACs fall under the scope of the EU 
Machinery Directive which does require a CE 
marking and a conformity declaration of the 
manufacturers/importers. The standard EN 
15194 is currently under review and represents 
the current state of the art. The EN 15194 should 
be harmonized with the Machinery Directive in 
the future. 

Speed EPACs are considered to be motor vehi¬ 
cles and are therefore subject to Regulation 
(EU)168/2013. These vehicles require a Europe¬ 
an Whole Vehicle Type Approval (WVTA). Speed 
EPACs, which are put on the EU market and used 
within the EU, must comply with the EU WVTA 
requirements at the moment that the vehicle is 
put on the market (for a first admission/registra- 
tion). 

The fact that bicycles - in contrast to EPACs and 
speed EPACs - are governed by the GPSD and 
this directive does not require a conformity 
declaration of the manufacturers/importers 
makes it hard to control the products for confor¬ 
mity to the applicable standards. 

Information from the RAPEX database on unsafe 
products prove that apparently some bicycles, 
and especially low-quality import bicycles, are 
imported to the EU without satisfying the 
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respective safety standards. In order to protect 
the consumers from unsafe products, stricter 
controls are necessary at the exact moment of 
import to identify unsafe and non- compliant 
products as soon as they arrive in the EU so that 


they can be kept out of the internal market. 

Non-compliant products destroy jobs in Europe¬ 
an industry, and lax market surveillance is not 
acceptable. 


The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


Compliance with EU legislation is checked during 
market surveillance activities (MSA), the general 
principles of which are laid down in Regulation 
765/2008/EC. In addition, most EU harmonised 
legislation on non-food products and Directive 
2001/95/EC contain market surveillance provi¬ 
sions. 

The Commission recently carried out a public 
consultation on the evaluation of the market 
surveillance provisions of Regulation 
765/2008/EC and on actions to enhance 
enforcement and compliance in the single 
market for goods. This is part of the Single 
Market Strategy, which can only function well 
and be fair for people and businesses if all 
market operators play by the rules. 

Budgets of national market surveillance authori¬ 
ties have been cut during the last ten years 
despite a constant increase in the volume of 
imports of consumer goods from third-coun¬ 
tries. For example the position of the Dutch Gov¬ 
ernment position on consultation: "there is a 
strong need for harmonisation of market surveil¬ 


lance at the points of importation to prevent 
'shopping' by selecting the weakest point; and 
secondly, the capacity of MSAs at the prime 
points of importation should be adequate for 
the workload associated with the imports". 

There is evidence emerging in 2016 that import¬ 
ers from countries subject to anti-dumping 
tariffs are deliberately mislabelling bicycles and 
EPACs to avoid duties, which is further evidence 
that the import controls are inadequate in a 
large number of Member States. With 8 million 
bicycles being imported this creates some limit¬ 
ed consumer risk, but as the EPAC market grows, 
there is also a high risk of imported EPACs that 
are not in conformity with the Machinery Direc¬ 
tive. 

Market surveillance needs adequate resources, 
suitable facilities and skilled officers benefiting 
from high quality training in order to function 
effectively and efficiently. This requires consider¬ 
able financial resources at national and Europe¬ 
an levels. 192 


Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Define that a bicycle has to comply with the 
ISO 4210 bicycle standard. This is the indus¬ 
try-wide accepted standard for basic quality 
& safety. [RE] 

• Monitor unsafe non-compliant products 
(both bicycles and e-bikes). The require- 

192 (Business Europe, 2016) 


ments are clear, and suspicious products 
can be tested by the authorities and indus¬ 
try accordingly. [RE] 

• Create a unified European authority for 
market surveillance and customs. [RE] 
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National level 

• Impose stricter controls of imported prod¬ 
ucts at the customs in order to identify 
unsafe non-compliant products and prevent¬ 
ing their market access. [RE] 

• Monitor unsafe non-compliant products 
(both bicycles and e-bikes). The require¬ 
ments are clear and suspicious products can 
be tested by the authorities and industry 


accordingly. [RE] 

• Provide a larger budget to cope with the 
increased volume of imported consumer 
goods [F] 

• Introduce a central reporting point in each 
Member State where consumers and/or the 
retail can easily report their observations of 
unsafe products. [GR] 


8.4. Cycling-Friendly Competition 
and Trade Policy Measures 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


Since 1993, EU industry has benefitted from the 
European Commission's antidumping measures 
against the unfair competition from China's 
exporters of bicycles and has successfully had 
the measures renewed, along with anti-circum¬ 
vention measures applied to some other coun¬ 
tries. 193 With this protection the EU bicycle 
industry has limited loss of market share to 
Chinese producers and has been able to main¬ 
tain a critical mass of manufacturing in the EU, 
unlike countries like the USA and Japan that 
have lost almost all local manufacturing in the 
same time period. 

There has been a sustainable climate encourag¬ 
ing the development of SMEs in the whole terri¬ 
tory of the EU, to create much needed long-term 
manufacturing jobs. According to the Commis¬ 
sion, a robust European industrial base is central 
for creating good long-term manufacturing jobs 
and growth in Europe. 194 

Manufacturing in Europe means: 

• Long-term industrial jobs for the young 
generations: every billion euros worth of EU 


193 (European Commission (TRADE)) 

194 (Bienkowska, Speech: Reindustrialisation of Europe: 
Industry 4.0 - Innovation, growth and jobs, Forum Europe 


production means on average 10-15,000 
industrial jobs. Industrial output must be 
brought back up to 20% of GDP, especially 
by encouraging local production of consum¬ 
ers goods by SMEs; 

• Innovation; 

• Safe products and satisfied consumers; 

• The most positive carbon footprint can only 
be achieved through sustainable local 
production; 

• Respect of CSR, anti-pollution rules, quality 
standards such as Reach and EN standards; 

• Respect for IP rights; 

• Industrial investment. 

With the stable regime of product standards and 
antidumping protection the sector has become 
the largest employer, investor and innovator 
among the green industries in the EU. Two of the 
most important innovations of the EU bicycle 
industry have been public bike sharing systems 
and the very successful pedal-assist e-bikes, 
which have brought millions of people in the EU 
back to cycling and where technologies originat¬ 
ing in the EU are globally competitive. 

conference, 2016) ( Bienkowska, Keynote speech for the 
AVIO AERO conference on "Development, Growth and 
Innovation in strategic high-tech sectors", 2015) 
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The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


Anti-dumping measures are in place thanks to 
decisions recognised in the EU Official Journal. 195 
The ruling recognised a number of policy impli¬ 
cations for which the application of antidumping 
duties was the appropriate fiscal measure. 

Outcomes of the imposition of duties include the 
survival of the EU industry; its continued ability 
to invest in new product development and 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Maintenance of effective EU trade instru¬ 
ments to legitimately defend the industry 
from unfairtrade practices [RE] 

Cost of non-action at EU level 


sustainable transport innovation; and the 
continuation of the associated production of 
parts and accessories in the EU supply chain. 

Industry actors propose extension of the 
anti-dumping and circumvention measures to 
include electric pedal-assisted bicycles and allied 
technologies such as cargo bikes. 


Loss of SMEs due to loss of critical mass in production 


In SMEs, innovation is generated by production: 
this is a sine qua non condition. In industrial 
SMEs making precision mechanical products, the 
know-how that comes from production is vital to 
developing safe & innovative products. The most 
important innovations of the last 50 years in the 
cycling industry worldwide have been manufac¬ 
turing SMEs, among which EU SMEs played a 


role in developing new inventions to benefit 
riders worldwide. A good demonstration of this 
is that if the EU bicycle industry didn't exist 
anymore, and if the European Commission had 
not imposed the antidumping measures in the 
past 20 years, the pedal-assist e-bikes would not 
have been developed. 


Risk to hi-tech and investment/innovation-intensive industries 


Modern industry has more and more of the 
workforce upstream, in areas such as R&D, 
moulds/machines and production transfers 
preparation: one direct job in routine production 
often corresponds to 3.5 indirect jobs upstream. 
The impact of investments, automation, 
digitalized production and innovations is so much 
higher than in the past 196 that it can account for 
30-40% of the price of a new product. 


195 (Official Journal of the European Union, 2013) 

196 (Scott &0 Jiang, 2015) 


Therefore, if the industry in the EU is not able to 
keep up such investments and innovations - the 
EU bicycle, pedal assist e-bikes and components 
industry invested over EUR 1 billion in 2016 - 
there would soon be a loss of allied hi-tech 
industries in the EU resulting in damage to 
important new industrial developments over the 
next 10 years. 
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Substitution of EU-made bikes by bikes from China will have a negative 
C02 balance 


Politecnico of Milano confirms in their bench¬ 
mark study that a bicycle produced in China 
generates up to 123 Kg C02 more than a bicycle 
produced in Europe. 197 

Relative to production in the EU, Chinese 
production for the EU market would involve 
additional emissions of 61.5-123 kg C02 per 


bicycle. If we assume a value in the middle of 
this range, additional emissions of 92 kg C02 per 
bicycle, and an EU market of 20 million bicycles 
and 1.5 million pedal-assist e-bikes, carrying out 
the production entirely in China would addition¬ 
al emissions of more than 2 million tons of C02 
compared to production entirely within the EU. 



The example of Japan: cheap low-quality bicycles 
reduce sales 

In Japan, China is by far the largest country of origin with a 95.6% market share and domestic production 
has almost ended 



Looking at the above chart we can see that after 
peaking at 11.5 million units in 2004, the sales of 
completed bicycles in Japan have been on a 
downward trend and one of the main factors is 
the availability of cheap, low-quality bicycles 
which are therefore seen as consumable goods 
rather than durable goods - as stated by the 


Bicycle Association Japan during its presentation 
at the meeting of the Asian Bicycle Association 
in Chandigarh on 8 December 2016. 

Also, with an increase in the number of cheap, 
low-quality imported bicycles, accidents involv¬ 
ing such bicycles also increased. 



197 (Politecnico of Milano; European Bicycle Manufacturers 
Association) 
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CHAPTER 9 


Contribution of Cycling to 
Achieving Global Goals 


Summary 


Global/ UN-level policies - such as the Paris 
Agreement on Climate Change, the Sustainable 
Development Goals and the New Urban Agenda 
- carry a strong mandate to promote cycling. 
Cycling is part of the implementation of these 
global policies at a local level. 

The EU has begun to implement these policies 
through multiple internal and external strate¬ 
gies. For example, the Paris Agreement is reflect¬ 
ed in the EU's ambitious goal to reduce GHG 
emissions by 80% in the EU by 2050. Further¬ 
more, the 'European Consensus on Develop¬ 
ment' announces an adjustment of the develop¬ 
ment cooperation of the EU, which will be 
geared towards achieving the Sustainable Devel¬ 
opment Goals. 

Flowever, the strategies do not take sufficient 
account of the potential of cycling and active 
mobility to contribute to progress towards these 
targets. The necessary shift of priorities in the 
transport system is mentioned only sporadically 


in the documents. This goes hand in hand with 
the fact that only a minor portion of EU develop¬ 
ment cooperation is dedicated to comprehen¬ 
sive sustainable mobility planning, even though 
a large portion of its budget is dedicated to the 
transport sector. 

The EU's strategy documents form the basis for 
the further development of internal and external 
policies. It is therefore crucial that they empha¬ 
sise the cross-sectoral benefits of sustainable 
mobility and specifically cycling in order to fulfil 
the Paris Agreement and the SDGs. Financial and 
technical cooperation programmes should tap 
the full potential of cycling by dedicating more 
funds to sustainable mobility planning and 
implementation. The exchange of Director¬ 
ate-General for Mobility and Transport (DG 
MOVE) with implementing bodies is conducive 
to using existing knowledge for development 
cooperation. Finally, this knowledge should be 
enriched and exchanged through mutual learn¬ 
ing with partner countries. 


9.1. Status Quo on Global Policies: 
What's in It for Cycling in the EU? 


The past three years have brought with them 
three major global processes: the Paris Agree¬ 
ment, the Sustainable Development Goals, and 
the New Urban Agenda. Cycling is essential to 
achieving these global agendas - and the EU has 

Paris Agreement 

The Paris Agreement, the framework for global 
actions to address climate change adopted in 
December 2015, aims to keep the increase in 
global temperature below 2 degrees Celsius 


shown it is eager to respond in a strong manner 
to the challenge of reaching these goals. This 
section elaborates on policies derived from the 
global agendas and focused on EU internal 
action. 


scenario (2DS). The agreement required all 
countries to prepare Nationally Determined 
Contributions (NDCs) as a route to compiling an 
overview of commitments and tracking progress. 
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The preparation and reporting of NDCs is legally 
binding. 

Transport is a key sector in this agreement. It is 
one of the few sectors that keeps growing on 
emission levels - and it already accounts for 23% 
of all energy-related greenhouse gas emis¬ 
sions. 198 In order to reach the 2 degrees target, 
the transport sector has to completely decar¬ 
bonize by 2045-2055. 199 Achieving this requires 
a comprehensive, cross-sectoral strategy for 
which cycling provides a climate-neutral alterna¬ 
tive in passenger and freight transport. Howev¬ 
er, while transport on the whole is explicitly 
mentioned in 75% of the NDCs submitted, 
cycling and walking are only mentioned in 14% 
of them. 200 

The European Commission, on behalf of all 28 
Member States, submitted a joint NDC with the 
objective of at least a 40% reduction in domestic 
greenhouse gas emissions by 2030. Sectors are 


supposed to share the necessary efforts, with 
greater energy efficiency being a key component 
of the measures. 201 This feeds into the 2030 
energy and climate framework and the Roadmap 
2050, both being strategies to reach substantial 
GHG emission reductions. By 2030, C02 emis¬ 
sions should decrease by 40% compared to 1990 
levels and continue to an 80% reduction by 
2050. Transport is supposed to contribute to this 
by a 60% emission reduction from 1990 levels by 
2 0 5 0. 202 

The decarbonisation of the transport sector and 
the 2 degrees target will only be achieved if a 
transformation of mobility as well as a decar¬ 
bonisation of drive trains takes place. The Ell's 
NDC, as well as the guiding documents of the 
2030 energy and climate framework as well as 
the Roadmap 2050 are largely focused on the 
latter and either do not mention cycling at all or 
mention it only sporadically. 203 


Sustainable Development Goals (Agenda 2030) 


The Sustainable Development Goals (SDG) is a 
set of 17 goals - also known as Agenda 2030 - 
with 169 targets to achieve. In order to reach the 
SDGs, accessibility is key. Although transport has 
no dedicated SDG, achieving most of the goals 
will be difficult without a functioning mobility 
system. 

Active mobility is the most equitable form of 
mobility - providing access to jobs, markets, and 
education for people in both urban and rural 
areas - therefore a shift in the transport sector 
can make a central contribution to delivering on 


198 (OECD/International Energy Agency, 2016) 

199 (Gota, Huizenga, & Peet, Implications of 2DS and 1.5DS 
for Land Transport Carbon Emissions in 2050 : Partnership 
on Sustainable Low-carbon Transport (SLoCaT), 2016) 

200 (Gota, Huizenga, Peet, & Kaar, Nationally-Determined 
Contributions (NDCs) Offer Opportunities for Ambitious 
Action on Transport and Climate Change: Partnership on 
Sustainable Low Carbon Transport, 2016) 


the Sustainable Development Goals. Cycling has 
great potential to facilitate this change. The 
European Cyclists' Federation (ECF) has identi¬ 
fied 11 out of the 17 goals to which cycling 
directly contributes, showing the importance of 
cycling in achieving these targets (see Annex 2). 

For the Sustainable Development Goals, the 
European Union has set up two work streams: in 
the short term up to 2020, EU policies will be 
evaluated on their ability to meet the goals. In 
the midterm, changes to EU policies will be 
implemented post 2020 in order to reach the 

201 (Latvia/Presidency EU Council; European Commission, 
2015) 

202 (European Commission, 2014) (European Commission, 
2014) 

203 Cycling is mentioned in paragraph 2.4 'Clean urban 
transport and commuting' in (European Commission, 
2011 ) 
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goals. The Commission's communication on the 
implementation of the SDGs already referred to 
the importance of sustainable mobility systems 
as an enabler to achieve some of the goals. 204 

New Urban Agenda 

Launched on the occasion of the Habitat III 
conference in Quito in 2016, the New Urban 
Agenda (NUA) is an action-oriented document 
that sets global standards for sustainable urban 
development. It clearly mandates governments 
to promote cycling due to its potential for better 
public spaces (§37), more liveable cities (§100), 
road safety (§113), access for all through priori¬ 
tizing cycling and walking over private motorized 
transportation (§114) as well as the encourage¬ 
ment of all levels of government to develop and 
explore financial instruments to improve infra- 


However, the linkage of active mobility to the 
SDGs, which has been elaborated above, has to 
be carried through to implementation of cycling 
policies and infrastructure. 


structure including cycling (§118). 

As stated in the European Commission's event at 
the Habitat III in Quito, the main implementation 
of the New Urban Agenda in Europe will take the 
form of the Urban Agenda for the EU. It aims to 
strengthen the urban dimension in Europe, also 
by ensuring better access to European funds 
access by cities and facilitating knowledge 
exchange between cities. The work on the Urban 
Agenda for the EU is still on-going and its shape 
and impact remains to be seen. 


9.2.How Does the EU Use the Global Agendas to 
Promote Cycling Worldwide 


The Global Policies are a call for action in Europe, 
but also worldwide. The many facets of the EU's 
development cooperation can contribute 
substantially to the achievement of the goals. It 
is mainly carried out by the Directorate-General 
International Cooperation and Development (DG 
DEVCO), but also by other bodies such as the 
Directorate-General for Neighbourhood and 
Enlargement Negotiations (DG NEAR). 

The Paris Agreement has already left a mark: 
With EUR 14 billion of the 2014-2020 EU foreign 
aid budget earmarked for climate-relevant proj¬ 
ects, we see a substantial shift in priorities - 
consistent with the current EU internal budget 
reorientation. 205 


Energy and climate is also a focus area in DG 
DEVCO's management plan. 206 The interface of 
these topics with sustainable transport is already 
reflected in some programmes for technical 
cooperation: the EUROCLIMA+ program of DG 
DEVCO supports the MobiliseYourCity initiative, 
which implements climate-friendly Sustainable 
Urban Mobility Plans (SUMPs) in its partner 
cities. Since the concept of SUMPs was devel¬ 
oped by DG MOVE, this makes an excellent 
example for the potential of good cooperation 
between the EU bodies as well as the facilitation 
of knowledge exchange with other parts of the 
world. 

The EU is also engaged in other projects dedicat¬ 
ed to climate and transport. The Global Cove- 


204 (European Commission, 2016) 

205 (European Commission, 2013) 

206 (European Commission, 2016) 
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nant of Mayors' member cities commit to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions by at least 40% by 
2030. This effort takes up the goal of the Paris 
Agreement, but also the idea of the New Urban 
Agenda to strengthen cities in working towards 
sustainable urban development. Through the 
Sustainable Energy and Climate Action Plans, the 
cities draw up measures to reach their aims - 
including a transport chapter. The EU provides 
an array of funding opportunities for European 
cities. By using the European Neighbourhood 
and Partnership instrument, the EU has financed 
a number of implementations with Sustainable 
Urban Demonstration Projects in various adja¬ 
cent states. However, there is not yet a regular 
mechanism for supporting non-EU members. 

With the adoption of the Sustainable Develop¬ 
ment Goals, the EU also started to readjust their 
development cooperation towards the achieve¬ 
ment of the goals. Firstly, this was tackled by 
developing a new 'European Consensus on 
Development'. 207 In this, the EU and its Member 


States pledge to support more resource-efficient 
urban infrastructure, including transport. 208 

In addition, DG DEVCO funds a variety of infra¬ 
structure measures. There is a strong focus on 
Africa and the road sector 209 , with the provision 
of infrastructure, equipment and technical assis¬ 
tance accounting for most of the expenditure. 210 
By enhancing access to education and jobs, 
especially for the rural population, this contrib¬ 
utes to a variety of SDGs. However, efforts to 
support a comprehensive approach to urban 
mobility and cycling are still minor. 

Lastly, there are EU-funded research projects 
through Horizon 2020 that target the improve¬ 
ment of sustainable mobility planning world¬ 
wide. For example the SOLUTIONS project 
focused on transferring knowledge between 
cities from different parts of the world. FUTURE- 
RADAR is another example of a research project 
with global knowledge exchange components. 


9.3.The Proposed Changes: 

Recommendations to Change Activities 


The global agendas can only be achieved 
through global action. The EU's strategic docu¬ 
ments are ambitious by focusing budgets and 
programmes to reach the agenda's goals - but 
cycling will have to play an integral part in order 
to achieve this. 

This is not yet appropriately covered in the rele¬ 
vant documents: the role of avoiding trips and 
shifting to low-carbon modes in order to tackle 
climate change has to be covered better in the 
EU joint NDC, the 2030 energy and climate 
framework and in the Roadmap 2050. 

While efficient and sustainable urban transport 
infrastructure is mentioned in the European 


Consensus on Development, the paragraph 
names only the economic benefits of those mea¬ 
sures. More emphasis should be laid on the 
cross-sectoral benefits of the promotion of 
active mobility, which delivers on many of the 
SDGs. 

The EU can draw on an array of good practices to 
promote cycling, ranging from planning systems 
such as SUMPs to examples of adequate infra¬ 
structure. However, only a fraction of the inter¬ 
national cooperation efforts are utilizing this 
existing knowledge. 

We urge the EU to take its own climate, SDG, 
and NUA strategies seriously and to account for 


207 (European Commission, 20 16 ) 209 (Ecorys (on behalf of the European Commission), 2016) 

208 (European Commission, 2016) 210 (Ecorys (on behalf of the European Commission), 2016) 
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sustainable mobility in its development coopera¬ 
tion to a greater extent. To move forward with 
this is crucial if we are to take advantage of the 
existing expertise by enlarging DG MOVE'S coop¬ 
eration with implementing bodies, such as DG 
DEVCO and DG NEAR. The goal of this coopera¬ 
tion should be to dedicate more resources to the 
support of comprehensive mobility planning that 
includes active mobility in an urban and rural 
setting. 

The shift of the EU foreign aid budget towards 
more climate projects means that DG DEVCO 
needs to scale up its programmes to strengthen 
local capacity, as planning for sustainable trans¬ 
port systems involves a certain complexity and 
requires larger capacity and tools. DG DEVCO 
has in part begun to provide sector- instead of 
project-based support; this could be a good 
starting point, if appropriately accompanied by 
knowledge exchange. In financial cooperation, a 
special focus should be on inclusive designs that 
take the needs of pedestrians and cyclists into 
account. 

The Global Covenant of Mayors represents a 
substantial resource of cities dedicated to low- 
carbon development. In order to harness this, 
steady funding mechanisms should be put in 
place to setup and implement Sustainable 
Energy and Climate Action Plans for non-Europe¬ 
an member cities, e.g. through the EU Neigh¬ 
bourhood Policy. 

Proposed policy changes 

EU Level 

• Emphasise the cross-sectoral benefits of 
active mobility in relevant strategy docu¬ 
ments, such as the 2030 energy and climate 
framework and the European Census for 
Development and any forthcoming docu¬ 
ments. [GR7/ORG] 


Funding guidelines for research under the Hori¬ 
zon umbrella should take account of whether 
projects also test the applicability of their find¬ 
ings in a global context. Knowledge exchange 
and mutual learning with partners from the 
global South should also be a bonus in the appli¬ 
cation process. 

Finally, the EU should seek to cooperate closely 
with relevant initiatives of other multilateral 
organisations. For example the Transport, 
Health, Environment Pan-European Programme 
(THE PEP), being jointly managed by the World 
Health Organisation (WHO) and the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe 
(UNECE), provides various opportunities for 
engagement. Its 56 signatory states from 
Europe, the Caucasus, Central Asia and North 
America adopted it in the Paris Declaration in 
2014, in which they dedicated themselves to 
developing a pan-European Master Plan for 
Cycling Promotion. The plan will be supported by 
guidelines and tools to assist the development of 
cycling promotion policies at the national level 
and is supposed to be adopted in 2019. 211 It 
formulates a strong vision for cycling promotion, 
including the doubling of cycling in THE PEP 
Member States by 2030. The EU should actively 
engage in knowledge exchange and ensure the 
alignment of the EU's efforts with those of THE 
PEP. 


• Establish a regular exchange format 
between DG MOVE and DG DEVCO as well 
as DG NEAR and develop a joint work plan 
on deploying sustainable mobility concepts 
worldwide. The EU should also provide 
policy advice to the national/local level. 
[ORG] 


211 (UNECE, 2014) 
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• Enlarge technical assistance programmes 
that are dedicated to supporting active 
mobility and cycling, e.g. through better 
urban mobility planning. Existing 
programmes include EUROCLIMA+ and its 
MobiliseYourCity initiative as well as the 
Global Covenant of Mayors' energy and 
climate action plans. [F] 

• Enforce infrastructure designs that account 
for the need of active modes of transport in 
EU financed projects. [F/RE] 

• Facilitate global knowledge exchange, also 
through research projects. [BP] 


Best Practice Example: Ukraine 

In Ukraine, cycling has experienced a massive base and capacity in municipal administrations 

boost during the recent five years. This is to facilitate the shift in priorities appropriately, 

supported by awareness rising for the general (Semenova, 2017). International cooperation 

population and decision makers as well as programmes, such as various programmes by 

capacity building in the fields of network plan- the German government, implemented by the 

ning and facilitating cyclist needs - facilitated by Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Internationale Zusam- 

activists and funded also through international menarbeit (GIZ), supporting Lviv in becoming 

cooperation projects. The efforts are yielding Ukraine's cycling capital, have supported local 

results: in Kiev, the amount of people cycling professionals in creating a momentum of 

increased after a bike path was created on a key change. This momentum needs to be carried 

connector street. However, many new roads are onward by further supporting Ukraine's emerg- 

still poorly designed. This can be partly tackled ing cycling culture technically and financially, for 

by establishing national standards, but another example through the European Neighbourhood 

big challenge remains in building the knowledge Policy programme. 


A 


Best Practice Example: Zambia 

A study on dairy farmers in Zambia shows that figures in schools rise significantly when children 
access to cycling can unlock income: Farmers have access to a means of transport. This is 

who were given bicycles made up to 25% more especially true for girls ( (World Bicycle Relief, 

deliveries, transported 23% more litres of milk 2016). By scaling up the EU's cycling promotion 
each trip and increased income by 23%, com- worldwide, the European Union can strengthen 

pared to farmers who walked or used other this direct economic impact on the life of many 

transportation modes. Similarly, enrolment people, also in rural areas. 


r 


• Manage (through the EU Cycling Focal 
Point) the cooperation with THE PEP, the 
national cycling officers and all relevant 
stakeholders in developing, implementing, 
monitoring and evaluating national cycling 
strategies (See section 10.3: Cooperation 
with THE PEP, National Focal Points and 
Stakeholders). [ORG] 
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III. From Planning to Practice: 
Implementation, Monitoring and Evaluation 


Chapter 10: Governance 
Summary 

In order to ensure that the policies are on track 
and will be implemented it is necessary to deliv¬ 
er a functioning system that allows the potential 
of cycling to contribute to crucial EU policy 
areas. Current initiatives by NGOs, Member 
States (e.g. national cycling strategies), MEPs 
and other cycling advocates at EU, national and 
regional levels are insufficient to provide a 
systematic and coherent inclusion of relevant 
cycling contributions to EU policies and regula¬ 
tions. To achieve the positive impacts of cycling 
more efficiently and effectively, the benefits of 
cycling should be taken into consideration at the 
earliest possible stage of the decision-making 
process. 

To achieve this we recommend six organisation¬ 
al solutions to support European, national, 
regional, and local institutions: 

1. Cycling Check in Policies and Inter-Service 
Consultation 

The EU ought to look at what cycling can contrib¬ 
ute to the implementation of its main objectives. 
When deciding on policies and measures, an 
internal scan should be performed to take 
account of cycling-specific interests and poten¬ 
tials are to be taken into account in the inter-ser¬ 


vice consultations in the European Commission. 

2. Cycling Focal Point 

In order to implement many of the elements of 
the cycling strategy at EU level, a fully operation¬ 
al and dedicated focal point is indispensable. 

3. Cooperation with Public Stakeholders 

Cooperation with national cycling officers and 
stakeholders is a major component of the 
mission of such a focal point. 

4. Cooperation with Private Stakeholders 

Non-governmental organisations and the cycling 
industry are key to delivering the EU cycling 
strategy. Their systematic involvement is essen¬ 
tial part of the EUCS. 

5. Cycling Clearing House and Expertise Centre 

The running of a cycling clearing house/expert 
centre which provides good practices and infor¬ 
mation to support the implementation of the EUCS. 

6. Cycling-Friendly Institutions as a Role Model 

The EU institutions should implement in their 
own daily activities what they advocate for 
others, in order to set an example of 
cycling-friendly organisations and workplaces. 


10.1. Cycling Check in Policies and Inter-Service 
Consultation 


The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


Currently there is no coordination in the EU deci¬ 
sion-making process related to cycling. Any mea¬ 
sures are taken in a disparate way that cannot 
provide the best return on investment. Especial¬ 


ly, external costs are not taken into account. 
There is no systematic check of EU policies and 
measures as to their positive or negative impact 
on cycling. This likely leads to inefficient policies 
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and a waste of resources, as well as generating cycling-friendly environment, 
unintentional/unnecessary obstacles to a more 

The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


At the moment, cycling does not enjoy a 
level-playing field with other transport modes in 
EU (and some Member States) decision-making 
on policy or on specific measures. The benefits 
of cycling (see Chapter 1 and Annex 1) are often 
overlooked by people in charge. In order to 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Adopt a systematic approach to check 
whether new EU policies and proposals will 
have positive or negative effects on condi¬ 
tions for cycling and to suggest, if necessary, 
amendments aimed to creating a 
cycling-friendly regulatory framework. 
[ORG] 

National level 

• As in the European approach, introduce a 
policy check and inter-ministerial consultation 
mechanism for national policies, initiatives and 
measures that could have an impact on cycling 

Regional and local level 

• At this level also use a cross-departmental 
check to take account of cycling in any 
decisions that could affect conditions for 
cycling within the competence of each level 
of governance. [ORG] 

EU added value 

The benefit of the proposed new internal Com¬ 
mission set-up is to make sure that the EU 
becomes aware of the impact of its policies and 
measures on cycling. The EU could also avoid 


achieve a level playing field a cycling check 
would be necessary. The EU policy check is 
intimately linked to the Commission's inter-ser¬ 
vice consultation mechanism, hence cycling as 
being a legitimate interest should be at least 
consulted in the elaboration of EU initiatives. 


• Involve DG MOVE (represented by the EU 
Cycling Focal Point) in the consultation on 
all initiatives that are relevant from a cycling 
perspective. This should include consulta¬ 
tions on issues that not otherwise are of a 
legitimate interest to DG MOVE, for 
instance, initiatives launched by DG SANTE 
against obesity and the like. [ORG] 


with the aim to create and maintain a 
cycling-friendly regulatory framework at the 
national level. [ORG] 


• Consult and learn from best practices from 
other regional or local actors. [BP] 


unintentional negative consequences, increase 
the positive effects and establish a cycling- 
friendly regulatory framework. 
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10.2. Cycling Focal Point 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


If actions and spending relating to cycling are not 
adequately coordinated, losses of efficiency and 
consistency are inevitable. Coordination and 


responsibility for implementation are needed to 
ensure that strategies, policies and measures 
can succeed. 


The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


The appointment of a cycling coordinator in DG 
MOVE is welcome progress and a significant 
positive development. A critical note remains 
however, that the resources allocated to the 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Shape the EU Cycling Focal Point into a fully 
dedicated assignment provided with 
adequate resources. The EU Cycling Focal 
Point would be best based within DG MOVE. 
[ORG] 

• The main tasks of the EU Cycling Focal Point 
ought to be as follows: 

• Act as a one-stop-shop for cycling related 
questions 

National level 

• Appoint national cycling officers or institu¬ 
tions acting as such. [ORG] 

• Such national cycling officers could be in 
charge of similar tasks as their EU 
colleagues but working on national policy 
and measures. The national cycling officers 
could be in charge of implementing and 


coordinator are inadequate to the task and 
diminish the potential impact on cycling culture 
and added value. 


Facilitate the exchange of best practices 
among Member States 
Check all relevant EU policies and 
measures and participate in inter-service 
consultations on initiatives with a possi¬ 
ble impact on cycling, and 
Monitor the implementation and the 
impact of the EU cycling strategy. [ORG] 


monitoring the national cycling action plans 
and of exchanging best practices (two-way) 
with the EU Cycling focal point. [ORG] 

• Seek financial assistance where available 
from EU funds for the setting up and imple¬ 
mentation of national cycling strategies and 
for the national focal point. [F] 


EU added value (and/or cost of non-Europe) 

The role of the EU Cycling Focal Point is essential Cycling Strategy. The efforts put into coordinat- 

for the successful implementation of the EU ing all relevant issues and tasks in a non-central- 
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ized manner create an unnecessary administra¬ 
tive burden in the Commission and obstruct 
gains in efficiency and consistency. Many oppor¬ 
tunities would be lost without a fully operational 
EU Cycling Focal Point. 


Also, in the focal point the Commission would 
develop its own internal competence point in 
this area, with progressively growing expertise, 
leading to more efficient and consistent handling 
of work related to cycling. 


A 


Best Practice Example: Luxembourg 

Luxembourg has had a national cycling action a specific unit dedicated to cycling has been 

plan in place but measures planned in the action established at the Ministry in charge of trans¬ 

plan have only been properly implemented since port. 


r 


10.3. Cooperation with Public Stakeholders 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


Cooperation is the key to a successful, consistent 
and timely creation and implementation of 
cycling strategies and action plans. ECF (together 
with two national cycling officers) initiated the 
informal network of national cycling officers, 
which was taken over by the PEP, and organises 


the Cities for Cyclists and Scientists for Cycling 
networks. The EU and the Commission are not 
sufficiently involved in these processes and the 
limited resources are not sufficient to reach the 
full potential of these networks or to establish 
new ones. 


The status quo of cycling in relevant EU Policy 


The Transport, Health, Environment Pan-Europe- 
an Programme (THE PEP) was established in 
2001 in Geneva. Meetings in this format have 
been held regularly since 2010 to work on a 
pan-European Master Plan for Cycling Promo¬ 
tion with a scope extending beyond the EU. Not 
all EU Member States have adopted a national 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Officially establish a network of national 
cycling officers and include all Member 
States. [ORG] 


cycling plan or strategy and appointed cycling 
officers and not all EU Member States have 
joined THE PEP, nor are the EU as such or the 
Commission members of the partnership. All 
these initiatives with different scopes need to be 
coordinated. 


• Such a network should hold regular meet¬ 
ings with the objective of monitoring the 
implementation of the EU and national 
cycling strategies. 
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The EU Cycling Focal Point should manage the 
cooperation with THE PEP, the national cycling 

National level 

• Consider joining and actively participating in 
the EU cycling officers' network and pan- 
European cycling officers network of THE 


officers and all relevant stakeholders, as it will be 
the organizational centre of EU cycling policy. 


PEP as well as nominating national cycling 
officers. [ORG] 


EU added value (and/or cost of non-Europe) 


Coordination among different levels of strategies 
and action/master plans is required in order to 
guarantee a consistent, efficient and effective 


development and implementation of measures 
throughout the EU and beyond. 


10.4. Cooperation with Private Stakeholders 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 


The EU institutions always involve Member 
States and often publish public consultations 
throughout the preparation of their decisions. In 
practice, these consultations are often formali¬ 
ties and the full potential of stakeholder involve¬ 
ment is not used. In the field of cycling policy, 
public bodies (especially at the national level) 


very often lag behind the initiatives and solu¬ 
tions proposed by the (cycling) industry, NGOs 
and academia. Currently these bodies and 
experts only provide proposals via informal 
channels (in most of the Member States) before 
the first drafts of initiatives are prepared, calls 
are published or projects selected or evaluated. 


The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


A simple consultation strategy identifying and 
targeting relevant stakeholders and evidence 
must be developed for each European initiative. 
The consultation strategy and consultation docu¬ 
ments must be discussed and agreed by the 
Inter Service Group (ISG) of the EU institutions 
or, if no ISG is established, by the Secretariat 


General of the European Commission and any 
other associated service. Without prejudice to 
the exceptional circumstances a 12-week inter- 
net-based public consultation must be part of 
the consultation strategy. 212 


212 (European Commission, 2016) 
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Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Engage with stakeholders systematically at 
an early stage for the exchange of ideas on 
cycling, involve and continue to consult 
them during the whole cycle of a policy 


imitative until the implementation. Create 
regular cycling roundtables for general and 
specific topics. [ORG] 


National, regional and local level 

• Encourage Member States to follow the 
example of EU commission and engage with 
stakeholders [ORG], 


EU added value (and/or cost of non-Europe) 


Private for-profit, non-profit companies and 
NGOs will be needed to deliver significant parts 
of this cycling strategy. Including them in the 
implementation is essential to achieve the objec¬ 
tives. Several European Member States are 


already cooperating with cycling stakeholders in 
a systematic way, but most of the national 
governments do not do this. The European Insti¬ 
tutions should set an example of how to do this 
properly. 


Best Practice Example: 

Involving Cycling NGOs in Selecting Priorities 


The cycling commissioner of the Hungarian 
national government created regular, sytematic 
roundtables with all relevant cycling NGOs to 
work out proposals for amandments to the 
national highway code. This example can be 


transferred to other countries and other policy 
fields because it helps to test the acceptance 
and support of the affected groups and use their 
expertise instead of considering them a risk for 
policy making. 



10.5. Cycling Clearing House and Expertise Centre 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 

The European Cyclists' Federation and ELTIS, 213 expertise centre and a cycling clearing house, 

among other initiatives, operate currently as an The premier cycling conference of the world 

213 The urban mobility observatory; (Eltis) 
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(Velo-city) is organised annually by a host city 
and ECF (alternating between locations in 
Europe and outside Europe). These initiatives 


are useful and distribute knowledge and infor¬ 
mation in regard to cycling, but the outreach and 
inputs are limited (due to limited resources). 


The status quo of cycling in relevant EU policy 


EU-funded and supported projects and 
programs are coming to an end, leaving the 
current initiatives with limited resources which 
might not be sufficient to continue fulfilling the 
permanent tasks of a clearing house or expertise 
centre. To maintain the collection of best prac- 

Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Appoint a relevant organisation, support 
and recognize it as the European cycling 
expertise centre and provide continuous 
financial support to it. [F] 

• Provide access to all relevant information, 
contact details and best practices by 
means of a user-friendly tool. Also, a 

National level 

• Make best use of the expertise centre 
and share your own expertise and 
experiences. [BP] 

Regional and local level 

• Make the best use of the expertise 
centre and share your own expertise and 
experiences. [BP] 


tices and exchange of expertise (after the end of 
the projects) and to transform it into a 'paying' 
service will leave the less resourced cities, 
regions and countries without access and will 
limits the use of the accumulated knowledge. 


forum for exchange, notably on best 
practices, would be a good addition. [BP] 

• The EU Cycling Focal Point should be in 
charge of the online tool even though 
outside sources may provide the content 
and run its technical operation. [BP] 


EU added value (and/or cost of non-Europe) 


A European expertise centre and cycling clearing 
house are essential tools to avoid unnecessary 
waste of resources at all levels. It also contrib¬ 
utes to better, more consistent and efficient 
policy making and implementation. A large 
knowledge base helps to spread the positive 
effects of successful cycling policies and can also 


help to reduce the risk of repeating mistakes 
already made previously by others 

Some EU Member States are world leaders when 
it comes to cycling best practices and this incred¬ 
ible potential should be used to the benefit of all 
across Europe in the best possible way. 
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Best Practice Example: Learning from Bad Experiences 

A city might understand that introducing a bike for cyclists is likely not to become a success 
sharing scheme without other story. Therefore the possibility to learn from 

interventions e.g. enhancing the infrastructure others is essential. 


r 


10.6. Cycling Friendly Institutions as a Role Model 

The status quo of cycling in the relevant policy field 

The EU institutions should be a real role model that they promote and this should also apply to 

when it comes to implementing policy measures cycling as a transport mode. 


The status quo of cycling in relevant EU Policy 


An association of cyclists working for the EU 
Institutions called the European Union Cyclists' 
Group (EUCG) advocates for their employers to 


become more cycling-friendly. The EU Institu¬ 
tions have indeed already implemented several 
recommendations. 


Proposed policy changes 

EU level 

• Continue to put the recommendations of 
the EUCG into practice and provide a cycling- 
friendly environment in EU workplaces. 

National level 

• Member States hosting EU institutions 
should support the recommendations for 


• Involve the EU Cycling Focal Point in the 
implementation and monitoring of the 
measures in the EU Institutions. 


improvements and provide a cycling-friend¬ 
ly environment. 


EU added value (and/or cost of non-Europe) 


The EU institutions would be less credible in the 
area of cycling if they do not lead by example 
and demonstrate good implementation of mea¬ 


sures that are recommended or mandatory for 
other entities and stakeholders. With their posi¬ 
tive action the EU Institutions contribute directly 
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to fulfil some of the essential EU policy objec- portation or providing growth and jobs for the 
tives e.g. lowering the carbon footprint of trans- EU economy. 


A 


Best Practice Example: 
Successful Measures at the 

The Commission provides service bikes and 
e-bikes to its agents for trips in Brussels. The 
Council, the EP and the Commission have creat¬ 
ed dedicated parking areas for bicycles in their 


EU Institutions 

garages. The EU Institutions have launched a 
comprehenive information campaign covering 
all essential questions related to the use of 
bicycles in Brussels. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Monitoring and Evaluation 


Summary 

In order to improve policies and projects at all 
levels of governance, they need to be monitored 
and evaluated over time. This requires the 
collection and processing of comprehensive and 
comparable data and statistics on cycling. 

1. Policy and project evaluation 

Cycling policies and projects should be subject to 
evaluation in orderto improve them and to draw 
lessons for future policies and projects. The first 
step, presented here, consists of identifying 
indicators related to the proposed policies and 
projects. The next step should be to further elab¬ 
orate what types of evaluations (ex ante; 
mid-term, final or ex post) are needed for each 
policy or project, including what should be the 
main focus of these exercises, when they are 
needed, and who is responsible for carrying 
them out. 

2. Monitoring through key performance indicators 

Key performance indicators are needed to assess 
cycle use (including gender split), bicycle business 


performance, safety and health effects of cycling, 
the cycling environment in terms of infrastructure 
and quality of life, the contribution of cycling to 
climate change mitigation and sustainable develop¬ 
ment, capacity building and governance. 

3. Common definitions and harmonisation to 
improve synergy among different cycling statistics 

To begin with, there is a need for common defini¬ 
tions in order to allow comparison between statis¬ 
tics produced by national and local travel surveys in 
Europe. This should be accompanied by harmonisa¬ 
tion strategies, in order to maintain continuity of 
existing time series in countries and cities who have 
a tradition of measuring cycling. 

4. Use crowdsourcing and big data collection for 
monitoring 

The potential of crowd sourcing data collection on 
cycling infrastructure could be improved through 
stimulation of the community, better guidelines for 
contributors and addressing privacy issues through 
EU policy. 


11.1. Policy and Project Evaluation 

The status quo of cycling in policy and project evaluation 


Because the cycling policies discussed in the EU 
Cycling Strategy are in different stages of the 
policy cycle - agenda-setting, policy formulation, 
legitimation, implementation, evaluation and 
maintenance - the required monitoring and 
evaluation encompass ex ante, mid-term and ex 
post evaluation. Currently there is a lack of over¬ 
all concepts for European policy makers to 
support short, medium and long-term cycling 
monitoring and evaluation strategies. 

The key principle of evaluation consists of 
assessing how far policy measures and projects 


214 (UN Secretary-General, 2015) 


contribute to local, national, regional, and global 
targets. This requires monitoring based on 
indicators that are able to register the current 
situation and any progress towards achieving 
objectives from local to global level. The moni¬ 
toring efforts are complementary: 

• Effective global monitoring relies on period¬ 
ic country reporting. 214 

• Regional monitoring and evaluation is 
needed to stimulate interoperability, region¬ 
al collaboration and coherence in pursued 
strategies. 215 

215 (European Commission, 2011) 
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• Each local authority collects, analyses, and 
communicates data on progress with local 
challenges. 216 

Each of these monitoring efforts builds on exist¬ 
ing data collection and processing mechanisms 

The proposed changes in EU policy 

EU Level 

• Improve communication in order to allow 
policy makers to learn from each other and 
to improve coherence across policy 
domains, geographic areas, and time. [BP] 

• Collect and disseminate information on 
existing good practice examples of cycling 
strategies, policies and projects such as the 
cycling barometer. [BP] 

National level 

• Include provisions for policy and project 
evaluation in national cycling strategies. [RE, 

GR] 

• Provide fora and joint initiatives for regional 

Regional and local level 

• Evaluate cycling policies and projects accord¬ 
ing to standard criteria. [RE] 

• Participate in joint initiatives and fora at the 

EU added value 

Indicators may serve the monitoring of progress 
towards more than one goal and target. By 
tracking cross-sectoral issues, the cycling strate¬ 
gy indicators help to evaluate policies and proj¬ 
ects in terms of the level of integration and 
systems-based approaches to implementation. 


and processes, and may include official and 
unofficial data. While local level monitoring may 
be very context-specific, the global scale 
requires universal indicators based on standard¬ 
ized data collection and processing methods, 
ensuring harmonization. 


• Provide funding for further tool develop¬ 
ment and to promote the uptake of existing 
tools. [F] 

• Encourage and extend joint initiatives to 
allow local policy makers to evaluate their 
cycling strategies, policies and projects, and 
stimulate comparisons among cities across 
Europe. [BP, F] 


and local policy makers to evaluate their 
cycling strategies, policies and projects, and 
encourage comparisons among cities at the 
national level. [BP] 


European and national level to compare 
with other cities and share best practices. 
[BP] 


Valorisation of existing knowledge and tools by 
stimulating the uptake of good practices helps to 
avoid the reinvention of the wheel and to stimu¬ 
late collaborative learning across local authori¬ 
ties in Europe. 


216 (World Business Council for Sustainable Development, 
2015) 
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Best Practice Example: Cycling Barometer 


The cycling barometer of the province of 
Antwerp monitors safety, comfort and infra¬ 
structure use across local borders, through 
collaboration between local, provincial and 
regional public departments and stakeholders. 
The initiative is collaboration among local, 
provincial and regional authorities, and provides 
information on financial support opportunities 
for cycling projects. 


It provides measuring tools for local authorities: 

• A shared infrastructure diagnostics bike 

• Joined cycling count set ups 

• Cycling accidents and behaviour statistics 

• Surveys on cyclists' experiences and 
profiles 

Guidelines, tools and tutorials for correct 
measurement and analysis of cycling data. 

A platform for visualization. 


Ptowock 

Antwerpen 




Source: (Provincie Antwerpen) 
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Best Practice Example: European Cycling Challenge 

The European Cycling Challenge - ECC is an which give an indication of the cyclists'behavior, 

urban cyclists' team competition that takes the origins/destinations, time lost at intersec- 

place every year in May. In 2016, 52 cities from tions, congestion on cycle lanes, etc. These data 

17 countries joined the challenge. Participants provide maps of cycling networks in cities which 

track their bike-trips with a free tracking app can serve for the evaluation of cycling strategies, 

contributing to their team mileage, and through policies and projects from local to global level, 

online leaderboards they can check their team's Examples of the heatmaps produced for Roma, 

position in real-time. The collected GPS data are Dublin and Prague are presented below: 

used to produce heatmaps of their bike trips 



Source: (European Commission; Polis; Civitas 2020; EUROCITIES, 2015)http://www.cyclingchallenge.eu 


r 
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11.2. Monitoring through Key Performance 
Indicators (KPI's) 


The following domains are suggested based on 
their role in the monitoring and assessment of 
EU cycling policies proposed in the cycling strat¬ 
egy: 

• Cycle use, including gender split indicators, 
refers to the achieved mobility targets and 
their impacts. 

• The business performance indicates the 
importance of cycling contribution to the 
European economy. 

• Safety and health indicators are primarily a 
matter of accountability of authorities 
towards the cycling population. 

• Infrastructure quality is not a set of 
standard measures, but needs to be 


addressed in terms of user needs and is 
therefore an indicator of quality of life in 
European communities. 

• An EU-wide study of the potential of cycling 
for climate change mitigation and sustain¬ 
able development should be considered. 

• Governance can be measured in terms of 
the number and success of good practices, 
and the uptake by follower communities, 
authorities, businesses and research. 

Progress in each domain can be assessed 
through key performance indicators. Each 
indicator can be measured and calculated in 
different ways. 


Status quo of KPI in EU policy - Cycle use 

Increasing cycle use is the ultimate goal of the use are the most important key performance 

EU Cycling Strategy; therefore indicators of cycle indicators of the EU Cycling Strategy. The most 



Map of the countries according to national and urban data collection of active modes (walking and cycling) 


Source: (Steenberghen, Tavares, Richardson, Himpe, & Crabbe, 2017) 
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common indicators of cycle use are: average 
distance cycled per person, cycling frequency, 
modal split, share of the population that regular¬ 
ly cycles, and gender split of the cycling popula¬ 
tion. The person-kilometres cycled are the basis 
for calculation of environmental and climatic 
benefits, fuel and resource savings, congestion 
reduction, connectivity in terms of inter- and 
multi modality, and are needed for the impact 
assessment of behaviour change efforts. 

Link to global scale 

Monitoring cycle use is needed to assess the 
contribution of EU cycling policies to UN Sustain¬ 
able Development goals (SDG) (see also Chapter 
6 and annex): 

• Ensure sustainable consumption and 
production patterns (SDG 12). Strategic 
environmental and social impact assess¬ 
ments (SDG 12). Develop and implement 
tools to monitor sustainable development 
impacts for sustainable tourism which 
creates jobs, promotes local culture and 
products (SDG 12.b). Indicator on policies 
for sustainable tourism (SDG 12.5). 

• Ensure healthy lives and promote well-be¬ 
ing for all at all ages (SDG 3). By 2030 halve 

Link to local scale 

At local scale, cycle use measures allow cities to 
perform a standardized evaluation of their 
mobility system and measure the improvements 
resulting from the implementation of new 
mobility practices or policies in terms of: 

• Energy efficiency: Total energy consumed 
for city transport (annual, total over all 
modes) 


These data are generally collected by means of 
travel surveys, but currently, there is a lack of 
systematic monitoring of cycling in many Euro¬ 
pean countries. At urban level, measuring 
cycling is typically very ad hoc, linked to motiva¬ 
tion for specific infrastructure projects. In those 
cases, there is rarely a follow-up or monitoring, 
thus making it hard to evaluate policies and proj¬ 
ects. 


global deaths from road traffic accidents 
(SDG 3.6.) 

• Take urgent action to combat climate 
change and its impacts (SDG 3). Integrate 
climate change measures into national 
policies, strategies, and planning. (SDG 

13.2) . Improve education, awareness raising 
and human and institutional capacity on 
climate change mitigation, adaptation, 
impact reduction, and early warning (SDG 

13.3) . Promote mechanisms for raising 
capacities for effective climate change relat¬ 
ed planning and management, in LDCs, 
including focusing on women, youth, local 
and marginalized communities (SDG 13.b) 


• Emissions of greenhouse gases: Tonne C02 
equivalent well-to-wheel emissions by 
urban transport per annum per capita 

• Commuting travel time: Average duration of 
the combined outward journey and return 
journey to work or an educational establish¬ 
ment expressed in minutes per person per 
day 

• Access to mobility services 
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Proposed policy changes (KPI - cycle use) 


EU level 

• Collect more cycle use data and statistics in 
existing European surveys to better inform 
EU policy, building on the cycle use indica¬ 
tors which are currently calculated from 
data collected through travel surveys organ¬ 
ised at European level such as the Euroba¬ 
rometers 217 and the Health Interview 
surveys. 218 [RD] 

• Promote more harmonisation of National 
Travel Surveys in order to improve the 
cycling use statistics in the future (long term 
project - taking into account varying of 

National level 

• Carry out national travel surveys and 
include questions on cycling according to 
harmonised standards at EU level [RD] 

Regional and local level 

• Collect regional and local data on cycling 
according to national and European harmon¬ 
ised standards [RD] 

Status quo of KPI in EU policy - 
and quality of life 

Harmonisation of cycling infrastructure definitions 
proves to be difficult and may soon be outdated, 
considering the growth rate of pedelecs, speed 
pedelecs, (e-)cargo bikes etc. It is an EU-level task 
to update General Safety Regulations and include 
safety of cyclists (Chapter 5). Minimum quality 
criteria for old and new types of vehicles need to 
be developed (Chapter 5). Comparability of infra¬ 
structure quality requires harmonisation beyond 
suggesting minimum width of cycle tracks and 
maximum speed zones (Chapter 4). 

217 (European Commission, 2013) (European Commission 
(DG REGIO), 2015) 

218 (Eurostat, 2014) 

219 (Eurostat, 2015) 


national survey frequencies (sometimes 5 
or 10 years) 219 ). [GR] 

• Create guidelines and recommendations for 
harmonisation for existing national, region¬ 
al and local cycle use statistics which could 
better inform European policy and are avail¬ 
able throughout Europe. 220 [GR] 

• Provide additional funding for cycling data 
collection and analysis where there is a lack 
of (or inadequate) travel (cycling) data 
collection to fill the gaps in knowledge and 
better inform local policy makers. [F] 


Crucial for comparable data on infrastructure is the 
use of comparable definitions, guidelines for quali¬ 
tative drawing and consistent tagging of one-way 
and two-way cycling infrastructure to allow com¬ 
parable calculation of the length. In Europe, an 
attempt to collect cycling infrastructure statistics 
based on official statistics, resulted in some statis¬ 
tics in 12 of the 30 countries analysed, and in 24 of 
the 30 cities. 221 Although these produced good 
practice examples, they were not sufficiently 
harmonised for a comparative overview. 

220 (Steenberghen, Tavares, Richardson, Himpe, & Crabbe, 
2017) 

221 (Steenberghen, Tavares, Richardson, Himpe, & Crabbe, 
2017) 


cycling infrastructure, environment. 
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Cycling infrastructure indicators need to be 
related to other subsidiary measurements and 
policies related to the quality of life, e.g. gender, 
social inclusion measures. 

Link to global scale 

Develop quality, reliable, sustainable and resil¬ 
ient infrastructure, including regional and 
trans-border infrastructure, to support econom- 

Link to local scale 

At local scale, mobility space usage is an import¬ 
ant indicator of quality of life, in cities it is 
expressed as the proportion of land use taken by 
all city transport modes, including direct and 
indirect uses. This can be compared to the 
modal split to monitor the balance between 
space usage and mobility behaviour. 

The length of roads and streets with sidewalks 


ic development and human well-being, with a 
focus on affordable and equitable access for all 
(see Annex: SDG 9.1). 


and bike lanes and 30 or 25 km/h zones and 
pedestrian zones related to total length of city 
road network (excluding motorways) may be an 
indication of opportunities for active mobility in 
a city. When assessing the presence of cycling 
infrastructure through such indicators in an 
urban environment it is important to include 
commuting zones and different degrees of 
urbanisation. 


Proposed policy changes (KPI - cycling infrastructure, 
environment, and quality of life) 


EU level 

• Measure the quality of infrastructure build¬ 
ing on indicators of quantity and quality in 
terms of user satisfaction. [RD] 

• Produce guidelines and recommendations 
for more synergy among existing European 
data collections based on the link between 


infrastructure, user satisfaction and quality 
of life. [GR] 

• Support further research on cyclists' needs 
for cycling infrastructure. [RD] 

• Incorporate explicitly the related SDG goals 
into EU goals (see Chapter 6). [GR] 


National, regional and local level 

• Create national, regional and local databas¬ 
es/inventories of cycling infrastructure, 
including quality indicators. 

Status quo of KPI in EU policy - bicycle business performance 

The bicycle market contributes to the European of turnover and jobs created by the cycling econ- 
economy in many ways. Indicators needed here omy, from the manufacturing of bikes and of a 

refer to the (micro-)economic benefits in terms wide range of related accessories and storage 
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equipment, to services in sales and repair (see 
Chapter 2). These are the basis for monitoring 
and assessment of policies on VAT regimes on 
bikes sales and bike repairs (see Chapter 7). They 
are also related to the performance assessment 
of policies on vehicle technology and standards 
(see Chapter 5). 

Link to global scale 

Bicycle business performance indicators can 
help to demonstrate Europe's contribution to 
'strengthening the means of implementation 
and revitalize the global partnership for sustain- 

Link to local scale 

According to the World Business Council for 
Sustainable Development (WBCSD), economic 
success is demonstrated by: 

• Economic opportunity: Citizens' perception 
of potential difficulties in accessing the job 


EU level 

• Develop Transportation Satellite Accounts 
in Europe, including cycling as a medium- 
term EU policy, providing a means for 
measuring the contribution of transporta¬ 
tion services to the national economy. [RD] 

• Produce short-term guidelines for common 

National, regional and local level 

• Collect data on economic indicators related 
to cycling according to harmonised Europe¬ 
an standards. [RD] 


The main current indicators are: bicycle produc¬ 
tion and sales in Europe, jobs in bicycle produc¬ 
tion, sales and repair. This categorisation may 
conceal important parts of the added value of 
cycling to the economy, such as research & 
development, related tourism and hospitality 
revenues etc. 


able development' (see Annex: SDG 17), which is 
assessed in terms of domestic revenues allocat¬ 
ed to sustainable development as percent of 
GNI, by sector. 


market and/or education system due to 
mobility network. 

• Net public finance: net results of govern¬ 
ment and other public authorities' revenues 
and expenditures related to city transport. 

business performance) 


definitions, harmonisation methods and 
more synergies among data collection initia¬ 
tives. [GR] 

• Support more research on the economic 
impact of cycling. [RD] 


Proposed policy changes (KPI - Bicycle 


Status quo of KPI in EU policy - Safety and health 


In the field of road safety in general, and of 
cycling in particular, there is a tremendous gap 
between the scientific state of the art 222 and the 
state of play reflected in official statistics. 223 The 

222 (Fournier, Christofa, & Knodler, 2017) 


use of accident statistics such as the number of 
fatalities in absolute numbers or by population, 
has been known for many years to be inade¬ 
quate to support pro-active approaches to traffic 

223 (Eurostat, CARE database, 2017) 
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safety: "Don't wait for accidents to happen". 224 

The assessment of health impacts of behaviour 
changes (Chapter 5) needs to be related to an 

To evaluate the state of road safety for cyclists, 
exposure data based on actual cycling kilometres 
and on where people cycle (corridors ...), are 
urgently needed. 

evaluation of air quality measures (Chapter 2) 
and of exposure of cyclists to pollutants. 

Link to global scale 

Cycling safety and health indicators are needed 
to prove a pro-active approach to ensuring 
healthy lives and promote well-being for all at all 
ages (SDG 3), more specifically towards the 
objective, by 2030, to halve global deaths from 

road traffic accidents (SDG 3.6.). It also enables 
monitoring of progress towards making cities 
and human settlements inclusive, safe, resilient 
and sustainable (SDG 11). 

Link to local scale 


The local scale is the level needed to properly 
monitor and assess exposure of cyclists, both to 
traffic accident risk levels and to clean air. 



Proposed policy changes (KPI - safety and health) 


EU level 


• Produce guidelines and recommendations 
to produce comparable statistics on cycle 
use in person-kilometres, and in terms of 
modal split, combined with cycling accident 
statistics, which are urgently needed for a 
better understanding of cycling safety. How¬ 
ever, this is only a starting point. Guidelines 

to calculate exposure are also needed from 
the perspective of where people cycle, in 
relation to motorized traffic and infrastruc¬ 
ture characteristics. [GR] 

• Support more research on the health effects 
of cycling. [RD] 

National, regional and local level 

• Collect data and produce statistics on road 
safety for cyclists based on exposure data. 

according to harmonised European 
standards [RD] 


Status quo of KPI in EU policy - the contribution of cycling 
to climate change mitigation and sustainable development 


There are methodologies such as the Climate 
Value of Cycling for the assessment of cycling 
mobility benefits in terms of avoided C02 emis- 

sions, and cycling is prominent in many action 
plans of the Covenant of Mayors, yet the use of 
existing monitoring tools to assess the contribu- 

224 (ICTCT - International Co-operation on Theories and 
Concepts in Traffic Safety, 1988 - present) 
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tion of cycling policies and projects to climate 
change mitigation is far from widely used. 


Unit CVoC of Dutch municipalities in 2008 




Name 

Population 

Total CVoC per 
year (tons C02) 

CVoC per capita 
per year (kg C02) 

Bicycle passenger 
Kilometer Traveled 
(PKT) per capita 
per year (km) 

Total Bicycle PKT 
per day (km) 

Average cycling 
distance per 
person per day 
(km) 

Cycling share in 
modal split (%) 

Amsterdam 

747,090 

41,091 

55 

1,003 

2,053,496 

2.8 

21% 

Utrecht 

294,740 

27,140 

92 

1,290 

1,041,470 

3.5 

22% 

Groningen 

182,480 

26,055 

143 

1,644 

821,832 

4.5 

36% 

Eindhoven 

210,330 

25,986 

124 

1,284 

739,869 

3.5 

26% 

The Hague 

475,680 

22,064 

46 

735 

957,249 

2 

18% 

Rotterdam 

582,950 

20,014 

34 

538 

859,363 

1.5 

14% 

Tilburg 

202,090 

19,921 

99 

846 

468,615 

2.3 

25% 

Enschede 

154,750 

17,588 

114 

1,023 

433,900 

2.8 

32% 

Breda 

170,960 

15,137 

89 

913 

427,714 

2.5 

24% 

Amersfoort 

141,210 

14,721 

104 

999 

386,524 

2.7 

27% 



Although cycling is related to a large number of 
SDGs, there are few policy evaluation and moni¬ 
toring tools allowing consistent and systematic 
assessment of the complex relations between 
cycling and sustainable development. 


225 (Covenant of Mayors) 


Covenant of Mayors 

| i for Climate & Energy 


<3 About Actions Participation 



Action Plans 



Photo source: Covenant of Mayors 225 
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Proposed policy changes (KPI - the contribution of cycling 
to climate change mitigation and sustainable development) 


EU level 

• Support further research to model the 
complex relations between cycling and 
sustainable development. [RD] 


National, regional and local level 

• Include cycling measures in the monitoring 
of the achievement of national, regional 
and local climate goals. [RD] 


Collect and disseminate good practice exam¬ 
ples of demonstrating the benefits of 
cycling in terms of climate change mitiga¬ 
tion. [BP] 


Status quo of KPI in EU policy - capacity building and governance 


Measuring governance is a major challenge 
because of its multi-dimensional character, as 
well as its conceptual and definitional issues. 
Good governance is often associated with princi¬ 
ples such as transparency, participation, and 
accountability. These are inherent to all the 
policies proposed in the European Cycling Strat¬ 
egy. Therefore the key performance indicators 

The proposed changes in EU policy 

EU level 

• Set up initiatives to stimulate sharing of 
best practices among communities, authorities, 
businesses and research. Stimulate cross-border. 

National, regional and local level 

• Participate in networking initiatives to share 
and benefit from best practices and exper¬ 
tise from across Europe 

EU added value 

SMART key performance indicators enable the 
monitoring and policy evaluation of the EU 
cycling strategy, and related policies and proj- 


proposed concern the policy stages achieved in 
all the previous chapters, for example, the 
number of cycle friendly highway codes in Euro¬ 
pean countries, the number and implementation 
level of national cycling strategies, the number 
and implementation levels of sustainable urban 
mobility plans, etc. 


trans-national co- operation and networking to 
combine complementary expertise, strategies, 
policies and projects in different countries. [BP] 


ects, helping to adjust and optimise them in the 
future. 
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11.3. Common Definitions and Harmonization 

to Improve Synergy among Different Cycling Statistics 


The status quo in terms of synergy 

The Eurostat guidelines on Passenger Mobility 
Statistics 226 give indications on data collection, 
processing and reporting, but they are not 
detailed in terms of cycling, and the implemen¬ 
tation in national travel surveys takes years to 
produce comparable statistics. 

None of the travel surveys reported in the coun¬ 
try reports of the 'Support Study on Data Collec¬ 
tion and Analysis of Active Modes Use and Infra¬ 
structure in Europe' have a definition of bicycle 
in the guidelines. Some mention examples to be 
included or excluded, but that is the most guid¬ 
ance given to the respondents. Only in the Neth¬ 
erlands have e-bikes been recorded separately 
since 2015. 'The EN ISO standard 4210 'Cycles - 
Safety requirements for bicycles', also listed as a 
harmonised standard (GPSD), and different 

The proposed changes in EU policy 

EU level 

• Use the absence of definitions as an oppor¬ 
tunity for short term change through guide¬ 
lines and recommendations, provide coun¬ 
tries, region and cities with an operational 
definition of cycling, allowing travel survey 
respondents to record their trips in a 
standardized way. [GR] 

• Produce guidelines on how to record and 
publish cycling trips [GR], 

• Develop guidelines for harmonising statis¬ 
tics; create a database of definitions and 

National, regional and local level 

• Participate in the development of EU-level 
guidelines and recommendations on defini- 

226 (Eurostat, 2015) 


among different statistics 

types of pedelecs have not yet found their way 
into travel surveys. 

The country research conducted in 2016 for the 
Support Study on Data Collection and Analysis of 
Active Modes Use and Infrastructure in 
Europe 227 showed that national averages differ 
from those at city (capital) level, that there is a 
need for comparisons between cities, and that 
cross-border, international and interregional 
comparisons among EU countries and cities are 
not possible. There is a lack of standard 
approaches to calculate the mobile population, 
the share of the population cycling regularly, and 
cycling tends to be underestimated in many 
travel surveys because of inconsistent treatment 
of trip stages. 


data-collection methods used. Cycling statis¬ 
tics need to be calculated by degree of 
urbanisation, city and commuting zones. 
[GR] 

• Continue to research the possibilities for 
assessing user satisfaction, safety and securi¬ 
ty linked to cycling infrastructure. In the 
long term, a monitoring of active modes is 
needed, combining indicators based on 
official and unofficial data. [RD] 


tions and collection and harmonisation meth¬ 
ods and apply them once adopted [GR] 

227 (Steenberghen, Tavares, Richardson, Himpe, & Crabbe, 2017) 
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EU added value 


Comparable statistics across the whole EU methods. It thus allows countries and cities to 

enables statistics to be compared without having keep time series, while improving comparability, 

to change national and local data collection 

11.4. Use Crowdsourcing and Big Data Collection for 
Monitoring 

The status quo in monitoring and evaluation 


There are some successful examples of how 
crowdsourcing can provide reliable data for 
monitoring cycling (e.g. Fietstelweek Nether¬ 
lands + Flanders). However, in their current 
stage of development, big data collection meth¬ 
ods tend to be biased when used to produce 
cycling statistics due to their reliance on users 
agreeing to upload applications monitoring their 
mobility. Although algorithms exist to extract 
cycling trips from location data, privacy issues 
prevent the use of smartphone and GPS tracking 
to produce cycling statistics. 

The comparison of statistics derived from the 
OpenCycleMap (a product of OpenStreetMap, 
OSM) with official statistics in the Netherlands 
shows that it is possible to extract reliable 

The proposed changes in EU policy 

EU level 

In order to stimulate further implementation of 
the good practice example identified in the 
Netherlands for cycling infrastructure statistics, 
a number of initiatives are possible: 

• Further standardize the definitions of 
cycling infrastructure in the European 
Cycling Lexicon, for example by taking into 
account traffic calming measures. [GR] 

• Harmonise definitions used for cycling infra¬ 


cycling infrastructure statistics from volunteer 
contributions. This initiative might not be trans¬ 
ferable to other countries where the cycling 
associations have fewer members and resourc¬ 
es. The quality of OSM cycling infrastructure 
data varies, impeding its use to monitor and 
evaluate the cycling infrastructure across 
Europe. However, the fact that there are contri¬ 
butions all over Europe indicates that cyclists are 
willing to volunteer in crowd sourcing initiatives. 
The main shortcomings of crowd-sourced data 
on cycling infrastructure are inconsistencies due 
to different interpretations of mapping guide¬ 
lines. As guidelines are incrementally developed, 
these open data from crowd sourcing will gradu¬ 
ally improve. 


structure in Europe. [GR] 

• Make the mapping rules in crowd sourcing 
initiatives such as OSM evolve towards 
these definitions for mapping cycling infra¬ 
structure in Europe. [GR] 

• Stimulate participation in mapping cycling 
infrastructure. This could be combined with 
successful initiatives such as the European 
Cycling challenge. [F, BP] 

• Develop a legal framework and guidelines 
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for harmonised data collection from big 
data sources like smartphone GPS sources. 
That way, EU policies could resolve 

National level 

• Develop a national legal framework and 
guidelines for harmonised data collection 

Regional and local level 

• Stimulate participation in crowdsourcing 
initiatives [F, BP], 


EU added value 

Crowdsourcing and big data are cost-effective 
ways to provide detailed data, and in particular, 
big data is a very cost-effective way of collecting 
large amounts of harmonised trip data from 
location histories. Harmonisation of collection 


issuesconcerning e.g. privacy in the medium 
term. [RE] 


from big data sources, in line with the EU 
framework 


• Participate in European and national level 
projects and initiatives, using harmonised 
data collection methods and standards [RD]. 


methods and solving regulatory issues about 
privacy at the European level will help to unleash 
its potential for more detailed and comprehen¬ 
sive statistics on cycling. 


Best Practice Example: Fietstelweek 


An initiative combining voluntarily 
gathered geographic information 
and traffic counts to produce com¬ 
parable cycling statistics in Flan¬ 
ders and the Netherlands. 


RESULTS FIETS TELWEEK 2015 
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ANNEX 1 


Benefits of Cycling 


Summary 

1. Economic, environment, climate, energy & 
resource benefits 

The cycling economy provides thousands of jobs, 
and doubling cycling would mean more jobs for 
lower-skilled people. The value of bike manufac¬ 
turing, sales and cycle tourism far exceeds EUR 
50 billion. Cycling regularly, including cycling to 
work, translates into reduced work absenteeism, 
supporting the key EU asset: the productive 
capacity of the workforce. Cycling currently 
contributes to EU climate and C02 goals, air and 
noise pollution, saves fuel and natural resources. 

2. People: health, well-being, social & cultural 
affairs 

The millions of people cycling regularly in the EU 
enjoy, on average, longer, healthier lives and 
better mental health from the physical activity 
and related benefits. This translates into 
reduced work absenteeism, improved children's 
health, development, and well-being benefits. 

Cycling's low costs and ease of use contribute to 
social and gender equality, and to reducing 
health inequalities for all, including refugees 
fleeing violent conflicts. Cycling improves 
connectivity between people, accessibility espe¬ 
cially, but not only in congested and urban areas. 
It enhances social safety, and resilience. 

Introduction 

The benefits of cycling are widespread and 
concrete; they range from less congestion and 
better air quality to more jobs, and improved 
mobility. This 'Benefits of Cycling' - Annex will 
discuss what are the advantages of cycling for 
individuals and society as a whole. 

Whereas some benefits are purely economic and 
for the benefit of individuals, such as saving 
money by cycling instead of using private motor 
vehicles, other economic advantages benefit all 


3. More liveable cities: mobility, technology & 
urban design 

Cycling makes EU cities more liveable and more 
cycling will do so even more. The benefits of 
cycling are to be found in mobility, including 
reductions in congestion, reductions in construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of road infrastructure and 
by complementing and supporting public trans¬ 
port costs, by reducing pressure especially at 
peak times. Cycling provides enhancements and 
efficiencies in connectivity e.g. inter- and multi- 
modality; to urban design by freeing space in 
cities through integrated urban planning and 
infrastructure, and to smart city development 
through smarter cycling, with cycling's contribu¬ 
tions to new technologies. 

EU competences related to cycling include the 
fields of industry, employment, transport, envi¬ 
ronment, climate, health and social policy, and 
global development. We make the case that 
cycling delivers significant cost savings in public 
investments and helps meet established EU 
targets. This implies development of an integrat¬ 
ed EU cycling strategy that includes cycling in all 
relevant policy areas to aid the EU to multiply the 
benefits cycling delivers. 


taxpayers, such as reduced costs and subsidies 
for infrastructure due to relatively lower mainte¬ 
nance costs for cycling friendly infrastructure. In 
addition to these economic benefits cycling also 
produces numerous positive externalities, for 
instance a fairer, more liveable and healthy soci¬ 
ety. 

Most of the contributions cycling makes to help 
the EU meet policy goals are in the fields of 
industry, employment, transport, environment. 
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climate, health and social policy, and global 
development. This annex thus further elaborates 
the case that is made in Chapter 1 of the EU 
Cycling Strategy (EUCS), namely that cycling 
contributes to established EU targets and has a 


high return on investments. Implied is that the 
development and implementation of an inte¬ 
grated EUCS including all relevant policy areas 
will multiply the benefits cycling delivers. 


2.1. Benefits to the Economy, Environment, Energy, 
Climate & Natural Resources 


Economic benefits: boosting jobs, growth and investment 


Cycling makes a significant contribution to the 
European Commission's Priority #1 of providing 
a new boost for jobs, growth and investment as 
expressed by Commission President Juncker in 
his political guidelines. 228 

Cycling generates annually over €1 billion in EU 
investments and approximately €12 Billion EU 
worth of Industrial output 229 The value of bicycle 
tourism is EUR 44 billion from 2.3 billion cycle 
tourism trips per year in Europe. This does not 
include the value of bicycle tourism in other 
sectors, such as travel agencies not specialised 
on cycling. 

Over 650,000 jobs are associated with the 
current level of cycling in Europe. Cycling has a 
higher employment intensity per million euro 
turnover than other transport sectors, thus 
offering a higher job creation potential. Further¬ 
more, cycling jobs are more geographically 
stable than other sectors; they benefit local 
economies, and they offer accessible jobs to the 
labour market with added value in Member 

Environmental benefits 

The estimated value of air pollution from cars 
avoided by current levels of cycling is EUR 427 

228 (Juncker, 2014) 

229 (Confederation of the European Bicycle Industry; 
European Bicycle Manufacturers Association, 2017) 

230 (Blondiau & Van Zeebroeck, 2014) 


States with high levels of youth unemploy¬ 
ment. 230 

If cycling's modal share were to be doubled, 
more than 400,000 additional jobs could be 
created, reaching a total of more than 1 million 
jobs in the cycling economy. This means that 
cycling helps the EU to achieve the Europe 2020 
goals in terms of green growth and green job 
creation, as stated for example in the Green 
Employment Initiative. 231 

Cycle commuting to work is related to reduced 
work absenteeism, providing significant benefits 
for businesses and employers. Employees who 
cycle to work have 1.3 fewer sickness days than 
those who do not cycle to work, a gain per 
employee of EUR 260 per year. 232 Across the EU, 
cycling to work provides a EUR 4,5 billion benefit 
due to reduced absenteeism and contributes to 
EU occupational, safety and health (OSH) policy 
goals of reduced absenteeism and sustainable 
jobs. 


million. Cycling is an important means to achieve 
the EU air policy objectives of reducing the 

231 (European Commission, 2014) 

232 (Hendriksen, Simons, Garre, & Hildebrandt, 2010) 233 
(European Commission, 2013) 
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health impacts of air pollution by 52% in 2030 
compared to 2005 and reducing the share of 
ecosystem area exceeding eutrophication limits 
to 35%, as stated in the 2013 Communication 'A 
Clean Air Programme for Europe'. 233 

Cycling also contributes to reducing noise pollu¬ 
tion in Europe, with an estimated value of EUR 
300 million. This helps to achieve the target of 
significantly decreasing noise pollution in the 
Union, moving closer to levels recommended by 
the World Health Organisation, by 2020, as 
stated in the General Union Environment Action 
Programme to 2020 'Living Well, within the 
Limits of Our Planet'. 234 

Cycling infrastructure requires much less space 


than infrastructure for cars. This leads to 
reduced construction-related and maintenance 
costs, because cycling infrastructure costs less 
and requires minimum maintenance. 

Cycling helps save resources savings and 
preserve environmental assets such as soil and 
water. It also helps to achieve the aim of having 
no net land take in the EU by 2050 in the 2011 
Roadmap to a Resource-Efficient Europe. 235 
Another environmental benefit is increased 
permeable surface areas, meaning higher soil 
quality and less water pollution, helping to reach 
the objective of preventing further soil degrada¬ 
tion and preserving soil functions stated in the 
Thematic Strategy for Soil Protection of 2006. 236 


Benefits in terms of climate protection and energy savings 


The current estimate of 134 billion km cycled 
annually provides C02 savings of 15 billion kg 
with a value of EUR 2 billion per year. Benefits 
include C02 emissions avoided and the associat¬ 
ed climate change damages, i.e. the "social cost 
of carbon". 237 Additionally, cycling prevents the 
so-called 'rebound effect' from the use of elec¬ 
tric cars. 238 The fuel savings due to avoided car 
traffic linked to current cycling levels in the EU 
are estimated at EUR 2.8 billion. 

Cycling contributes to achieving Commission 
President Juncker's Priority # 3 'A Resilient 
Energy Union with a Forward-Looking Climate 
Change Policy', firstly by reducing high energy 


dependency. Cycling helps meet targets in the 
EU 2030 Framework for climate and energy 
policy adopted in 20 14, 239 namely the target of 
40% cut in greenhouse gas emissions compared 
to 1990 levels (specific targets for the transport 
sector: 20% reduction from 2008 levels by 2030, 
and a 60% reduction from 1990 levels by 2050) 
and at least 27% energy savings compared with 
the business-as-usual scenario. 

Cycling significantly contributes to 12 of the 17 
UN Sustainable Development Goals, 240 as 
presented to the UN Climate Summit COP 21 in 
Paris. 241 


2.2. People: Health, Well-being, Social & Cultural Affairs 

Cycling is an investment in health and productivity 


Cycling is an investment in health and productiv¬ 
ity across all ages. Health and well-being have 

234 (European Commission, 2013) 

235 (European Commission, 2011) 

236 (European Commission, 2006) 

237 (United States Environmental Protection Agency, 2016) 


central and innate value to everyone living in the 
EU. Physical and mental health among working 

238 See e.g.: (Rowley, 2011) 

239 (European Commission, 2014)COM(2014) 

240 (Neun M., 2016) 

241 (Shchori, 2016) 
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age adults is essential to a key economic asset: 
the productive capacity of EU workforce. 

Current levels of cycling in the EU prevent 
27,860 premature deaths annually due to the 
physical activity, with an economic savings of 
EUR 96.5 billion estimated with the WHO HEAT 
tool. 242 The healthier lives also involve reduced 
morbidity from non-communicable diseases 
(NCDs) including cardiovascular disease (CVD), 
coronary heart disease, stroke, cardiopulmonary 

Mental health benefits 246 

One in four persons in the EU suffers from a 
mental health condition during their lifetime. 
Cycling's contribution to better cardiovascular 
health delays dementia. Cycling can improve 
brain function and mental health: 247 Regular 
physical exercise has a dose-response relation¬ 
ship with better functioning at work and less 
mental health-related absenteeism. 248 It also 

Health benefits for children 

Cycling to school and for recreation at a young 
age helps generate life-long benefits. 250 Cycling 
helps meet the objective of halting the rise in 
overweight and obesity in children and young 
people (0-18 years) by 2020 in the EU Action 
Plan on Childhood Obesity 2014-2020. 251 Cycling 
brings health and social benefits for families. 252 
The overall estimated value of cycling for 
children is currently EUR 20 billion. 


242 (World Health Organization, Regional Office for Europe, 
2014) 

243 (Van Zeebroek & Charles, 2014) 

244 (Neun & Haubold, 2016) 

245 (European Commission, 2003) (European Commission, 
2004 -2010) 

246 (Legrain , Eluru , & El-Geneidy, 2015) 


diseases, several cancers, hypertension, over¬ 
weight and obesity, and type 2 diabetes. Mor¬ 
bidity benefits 243 from current levels of cycling in 
the EU are valued at EUR 38.6 billion annually. 244 
The policy benefits include the EU Lisbon 2020 
goal to increase the average healthy lifespan by 
2 years and the reduction of NCDs by 25% by 
2025, the Sustainable Development Goal 3 of 
reducing NCDs by 30% by 2030, and several 
other aspects of the EU Environment and Health 
Strategy and the associated action plan. 245 


helps counter cognitive declines including 
memory, executive function, visuospatial skills, 
and processing speed in normally aging 
adults. 249 The estimated value of cycling and 
mental health is EUR 30 billion. The contribu¬ 
tions to EU policy goals include a healthy work¬ 
force, reduced absenteeism and sustainable 
jobs. 


There are social and demographic benefits of 
cycling, which include increased levels of social 
interactions and contribute to more liveable 
cities. "Interactions can be positive, neutral, 
negative and even aggressive ... Cycling also 
offers high potential of being exposed to spatial 
and social diversity." 253 


247 (Wasmer Andrews, 2015) 

248 (Toker & Biron, 2012) 

249 (Chapman, et al., 2013) 

250 (Sustrans) 

251 (European Commission, 2014) 

252 (European Cyclists 1 Federation, 2012) 

253 (te Brommelstroet, Nikolaeva, Glaser, Nicolaisen, & 
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2.3. More Liveable Cities: 

Mobility, Technology & Urban Design 


Mobility 

Congestion easing 

Cycles ease congestion by providing mobility and 
logistics services despite being much smaller 
than fossil fuel powered motor vehicles which 
often contain one single occupant. The value of 
cycling replacing car trips is EUR 6,5 billion. 

Public transport subsidies 

Cycling complements and supports public trans¬ 
port trips. Reducing pressure on PT systems 
especially in the peak hours when costs are the 
highest, cycling can help to add value to public 

Connectivity: inter- and multimodality 

Cycling is a top provider of solutions for inter- 
and multimodality with other modes of trans- 


Cycles currently provide a small but growing 
share of urban logistics trips, with the potential 
to replace 50% of them. This contributes to the 
EU target of carbon-free urban logistics by 2050. 


transport subsidies. Public bike schemes inte¬ 
grated in public transport relieve pressure on 
the rest of the system. 


port. It improves capacity building with public 
transport, offering ride + travel solutions etc. 


Smarter cycling: 

contribution of cycling to new technologies and smart city development 


Many bikes produced today are hi-tech prod¬ 
ucts. New, lightweight materials (e.g. carbon 
fibre) are being developed and tested that can 
be used in other areas as well. This is especially 
true for electric bikes and their innovative com¬ 
ponents like batteries and new power trains, 
which have made electro-mobility a reality in the 
EU. Currently, many more electric bikes than 
electric cars are sold in Europe. (For details see 


Chapter 5 and 8) 

Cycling is also becoming more and more 
connected, using ICT for applications like route 
planning, public bike systems or GPS tracking. 
With these new services, cycling becomes an 
integral part of the transport systems of future 
smart cities. 


Urban design: benefits of integrated urban planning and infrastructure 


There are many benefits of improving urban 
design that enable and promote active transport 
like walking and cycling. The benefits of reducing 
motor vehicle congestion and air pollution are 
the headline effects. More space in cities for 


cycling, making cities more accessible for all, 
connecting neighbourhoods and creating meet¬ 
ing places leads to many other benefits, such as 
better social cohesion and improved business 
revenues. Both the EU Action Plan on Childhood 
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Obesity and the EU Council Recommendation 
promoting health-enhancing physical activity 
across sectors (HEPA, 2013) 254 note the need to 
address urban planning and urban design to 
achieve increased physical activity at the popula¬ 
tion level with the associated mortality and mor¬ 
bidity decreases. 

Construction and maintenance of road infra¬ 
structure is decreased by avoiding car-related 
investment and reduced wear from cycles versus 
cars. 255 Cycling promotes effective land use and 


254 (European Council, 2013) 

255 (European Transport Safety Council, 2016) (Organisa¬ 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), 
2014) 


helps prevent urban sprawl since cycling needs 
much less space than cars while providing acces¬ 
sibility to all urban functions over large areas. 

The positive effects of cycling go beyond mobili¬ 
ty and sustainability. Cities with cycle friendly 
infrastructure are rated higher in terms of quali¬ 
ty of life. The bicycle is therefore a potential 
catalyst for improving the living environment as 
a whole. In order to take advantage of this 
added value, an integrated approach should be 
taken to the planning of our communities. 
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Cycling Delivers on the Global Goals 


Shifting towards a better economy, society, and planet for all 


The Global Goals, as stipulated in the preamble 
of the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs), 
seek to realize the human rights of all. Cycling is 
already delivering on these goals worldwide, and 
this is a good reason to invest more in cycling. 
Making transportation more sustainable is of 
critical importance for humanity and the planet. 
Moreover, active mobility is a human right on all 
scales - including the right to cycle. Govern¬ 


ments at all levels should provide safe access to 
public space, protect those that walk and cycle, 
and ensure - through mobility - equal participa¬ 
tion in society. Investment in better conditions 
for cycling - including e- cycling, cargo cycling 
and public bicycles - will help achieve these 
Global Goals as cycling is directly linked to the 
following 11 Global Goals: 


Goal #1: End poverty in all its forms everywhere 


Cycling is an affordable and simple mode of 
transport enabling access to education, jobs, 
markets, and community activities in both urban 
and rural areas. The bicycle is often the only 
affordable technical means of transport for 
people and goods , and thus helps individuals to 
lower the cost of transport for their household. 
Cycling can more than halve commuting time for 


those otherwise dependent on walking, giving 
them access to more job opportunities, schools, 
markets, and communities. In addition, the 
potential for economic growth through 
cycling-related job creation is high. Investments 
in cycling offer good opportunities for sound 
national, regional and international poverty-re¬ 
duction strategies. 


Goal #2: End hunger, achieve food security and improved nutrition and pro¬ 
mote sustainable agriculture 


Cycling plays an important role for many 
small-scale food producers. It can provide secure 
and equal access to land, resources and inputs, 
knowledge centers, financial services, markets 
and opportunities for non-farm employment. 
Cycling helps to ensure access, in particular for 
the poor, to food all-year round. By widening the 


area accessible to people who do not have an 
alternative mode of transportation, cycling 
ensures better access to food markets and com¬ 
munities, increasing nutrition options and ensur¬ 
ing the sustainable transportation of food prod¬ 
ucts. 


Goal #3: Ensure healthy lives and promote well-being for all at all ages 


Cycling generates healthy and non-air-polluting 
lifestyles. The physical activity cycling generates 
reduces heart diseases and other negative 
impacts of sedentary lifestyles. Air quality and 
road safety improve when individual motorized 


transport is replaced by cycling. Creating safe 
conditions for cyclists contributes to reducing 
the number of global deaths and injuries from 
road traffic accidents. 


Goal #5: Achieve gender equality and empower all women and girls 

Cycling provides access for women and girls to wise inaccessible through available transporta- 

water, schools, markets, and jobs that are other- tion means or walking. Safe infrastructure for 
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cycling supports gender equality as it increases 
the number of women and girls that take advan¬ 
tage of cycling. 


Goal #7: Ensure access to affordable, reliable, sustainable and modern 


energy for all 

Cycling improves the energy efficiency of trans¬ 
port systems as it uses renewable human power 
in the most efficient way to move people and 
goods, and e-cycling offers access to the use of 
very efficient e-mobility technology. In addition. 


cycling offers a good solution for the first and 
last miles in combination with public transport 
and logistic systems. Good conditions for cycling 
give people access to mobility in an efficient and 
affordable way. 


Goal #8: Promote sustained, inclusive and sustainable economic growth, full 
and productive employment and decent work for all 

The cycling industry sector, including services and healthy leisure activities. The cycling sector 
and cycling tourism, delivers products and creates more jobs per investment than any other 
services for sustainable, inclusive transport of transport sector, 
people and goods as well as sustainable tourism 


Goal #9: Build resilient infrastructure, promote inclusive and sustainable 


industrialization and foster innovation 

Cycling enables people to switch from the use of 
individual motorized transport to a combination 
of active mobility (walking and cycling) and 
public transport. More people cycling more 
often makes it easier for governments to build 


resilient infrastructure and sustainable transport 
systems for economic development and human 
well-being, with a focus on affordable and equi¬ 
table access for all. 


Goal #11: Make cities and human settlements inclusive, safe, resilient and 
sustainable 


Increased cycling makes cities and human settle¬ 
ments more inclusive, safe, resilient, and 
sustainable as cycling is affordable, safe, 
non-polluting, healthy, and promotes a sustain¬ 
able economy. On the one hand it is largely inde¬ 
pendent from complex high-tech technology and 
therefore an extremely resilient mode of trans¬ 


port. On the other hand modern communication 
and e-cycling technologies integrate cycling into 
Intelligent Transportation Systems of cities. The 
higher the modal share of walking, cycling and 
public transport the more sustainable the trans¬ 
port system is. 


Goal #12: Ensure sustainable consumption and production patterns 


The transportation of people and goods by bicy¬ 
cle offers the opportunity to move around - as 
commuters, consumers, and tourists - as well as 


the production, consumption, and delivery of 
goods in a sustainable way. Cycling matches 
perfectly with the diversity and scale of regional 
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and local economies. In many urban areas, 50% sector creates more options for people to 

of all goods deliveries can be done by bicycle. choose sustainable tourism. 

Furthermore, the increase of the cycle tourism 

Goal #13: Take urgent action to combat climate change and its impacts 

The bicycle is a symbol for decarbonizing trans- levels can take action by integrating cycling into 

port and societies; it offers the possibility for their climate action policies, strategies, educa- 

immediate climate action. Governments at all tion and awareness-raising. 


Goal #17: Strengthen the means of implementation and revitalize the global 
partnership for sustainable development 


The cycling movement, civil society organiza¬ 
tions and experts working on the promotion of 
cycling worldwide are supporting the global 
partnership for sustainable development. They 
encourage and promote effective public, pub¬ 
lic-private and civil society partnerships to 
promote cycling. In addition, they seek to signifi¬ 


cantly increase the availability of high- quality, 
timely and reliable data on cycling to support the 
global development and dissemination of 
successful environmentally-sound cycling tech¬ 
nologies and the development and implementa¬ 
tion of cycling policies in developing countries. 
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2DS 

2 Degree Celsius Scenario 

AEB 

Autonomous Emergency Braking 

Bike-sharing 

A service in which bicycles are made available for 
shared use to individuals on a very short term basis 

Blue-bike 

Bike-sharing system in Belgium run by the SNCB/NMBS (see 
glossary) 

Call-a-bike 

Bike-sharing system in Germany run by the DB (see glossary) 

CBD 

Central Business District 

CEF 

Connecting Europe Facility 

Cen standard 

Standardization by the European Committee for 
Standardization 

C-ITS 

Cooperative Intelligent Transport System; connected 
and automated road users and traffic managers who 
share information and use it to coordinate their actions. 

The cooperative element is enabled by the digital 
connectivity between vehicles and between vehicles 
and transport infrastructure. 

□VITAS 

City VITAIity and Sustainability; network of cities for cities 

C02 

Carbon dioxide 

CONEBI 

Confederation of the European Bicycle Industries 

COSME 

programme 

EU programme for the Competitiveness of Enterprises and 

Small and Medium-sized Enterprises 

CSR 

Corporate Social Responsibility 

CVD 

Cardiovascular disease 

CVoC 

Climate Value of Cycling 

DB 

National Railway Company of Germany. Deutsche Bahn 

DG DEVCO 

European Commission, Directorate-General Development and 

Cooperation 

DGJUST 

European Commission, Directorate-General Justice and 

Consumers 

DG MOVE 

European Commission, Directorate-General Mobility and 

Transport 

DG NEAR 

European Commission, Directorate-General European 
Neighborhood and Enlargement Negotiations 
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DG REGIO 

European Commission, Directorate-General Regional and 

Urban Policy 

DGTAXUD 

European Commission, Directorate-General Taxation and 

Customs Union 

DG TRADE 

European Commission, Directorate-General Trade 

EBMA 

European Bicycle Manufacturers Association 

ECC 

European Cycling Challenge 

ECF 

European Cyclists' Federation 

EEA 

European Environment Agency 

EMC 

Electromagnetic Compatibility. 

EMW 

European Mobility Week 

EN standards 

European Standards (ENs) are documents that have been 
ratified by one of the three European Standardization 
Organizations (ESOs), CEN, CENELEC or ETSI; recognized 
as competent in the area of voluntary technical standardization 
as for the EU Regulation 1025/2012 

EPAC 

Electric powered assisted cycles (includes: Pedelecs/EPACs 
conforming to CEN standard 15194; Lle-A "powered cycles" 
and Speed Pedelecs, Lle-B for "mopeds" conforming to 

Regulation (EU) No 168/2013) 

ERTRAC 

European Road Transport Research Advisory Council 

EU WVTA 

Whole Vehicle Type Approval 

EUCG 

European Union Cyclists' Group 

EUCS 

European Union Cycling Strategy 

Euro NCAP 

European New Car Assessment Programme 

EuroVelo 

The European Cycle Route Network 

ESIF 

European Structural and Investment Funds 

GDP 

Gross Domestic Product 

GPSD 

General Product Safety Directive 

GHG 

Greenhouse Gas 

Green week 

Europe's biggest annual conference on environment policy 

GSR 

General Safety Regulation 

GSRD 

General Safety Regulation Directive 

HEPA 

Health Enhancing Physical Activity 
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HGV 

Heavy Good Vehicles 

HMI 

Human-Machine Interface 

Intermodal 

More than one mode of transport is used for a journey (e.g. 
one can take the train and use the bike to get from the train 
station [the last mile]). Intermodal transport is a sub-form of 
multi-modal transport. 

Interreg 

- Programme to stimulate cooperation between regions in 
the European Union, funded by the European Regional 

Development Fund 

ISA 

- Intelligent Speed Assistance 

ISO standard 

International Organization for Standardization 

ITDP 

Institute for Transportation and Development Policies 

ITS 

Intelligent Transportation System applies advanced 
technologies of information, electronics, communications, 
computers, and control to all modes of transport 

KPI 

Key Performance Indicator 

Lle-A 

A category Lie vehicle (light two-wheel powered vehicle), the 

Lle-A vehicle is a 'powered cycle'. (See Regulation (EU) No 

168/2013) 

Lle-B 

a category Lie vehicle (light two-wheel powered vehicle), the 

Lle-B vehicle is a 'two-wheel moped'. (See Regulation (EU) 

No 168/2013) 

L-category 

vehicles 

L-category vehicles comprise powered two-, three- and four- 
wheel vehicles as categorised in regulation (EU) No 168/2013 
of the European Parliament and of the Council of 15 January 

2013 on the approval and market surveillance of two- or three- 
wheel vehicles and quadricycles (see Article 4 and Annex 1, 
including powered cycles, two- and three-wheel mopeds, two- 
and three-wheel motorcycles, motorcycles with side-cars, light 
and heavy on-road quads, and light and heavy quadri-mobiles) 

LCVs 

Light Commercial Vehicles 

LEVS 

Light Electric Vehicles 

LEZ 

Low Emission Zone 

Life programme 

EU financial instrument supporting environmental, nature, 
conservation and climate action projects throughout the EU 

MaaS 

Mobility as a Service 
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Multimodal 

Multiple modes of transport are available to get to your 
destination (e.g. one can walk, cycle or car-share from A to B) 

MVPA 

Moderate-to-vigorous physical activity 

NCD 

Non-communicable diseases 

NDC 

Nationally Determined Contributions 

NEN 

Nederlandse Normalisatie Instituut (Dutch Standardisation 

Institute) 

NGO 

Non-governmental organisation 


National Railway Company of Belgium. Dutch: Nationale 

SNCB/NMBS 

Maatschappij Belgische Spoorwegen;French: Societe 
nationale des chemins de fer beiges 

N02 

Nitrogen Dioxide 

N Ox 

Generic term for the nitrogen oxides that are most relevant for 
air pollution, namely nitric oxide (NO) and nitrogen dioxide 

NS 

National Railway Company of the Netherlands. Nationale 
Spoorwegen 

NUA 

New Urban Agenda 

OECD 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 

OP 

Operational Programme 

OSH 

Occupational, safety and health 

OSM 

Open Street Map 

OV-Fiets 

Openbaar Vervoer - Fiets; national public bike-sharing 
scheme in the Netherlands 

PA 

Physical activity 


Otherwise known as EPAC. Pedal electric assisted cycle. Can 

Pedelec 

be lower powered (up to 25km/h; 250 W); or a 'speed' pedelec 
(up to 45 km/h; 4000 W). 

RAPEX 

Rapid Exchange of Information System - EU rapid alert 
system for consumer protection from unsafe products 


REACH is a regulation of the European Union, adopted to 

REACH 

improve the protection of human health and the environment 

standards 

from the risks that can be posed by chemicals, while 
enhancing the competitiveness of the EU chemicals industry 

SDG 

Sustainable Development Goal 

SMEs 

Small and Medium-sized Entreprises 
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Speed Pedelec 

Pedal electric cycle of speeds up to 45 kph and power up to 

4000 watts (falls under Lle-B categorization) 

SUMP 

Sustainable Urban Mobility Plan 

TEN-T 

Trans-European Transport Networks 

TEU 

Treaty of the European Union 

THE PEP 

Transport, Health, Environment Pan-European Programme 

TWIN 

a European funded project for the development of electric bike 
training in the European Union 

UN 

United Nations 

UN-ECE 

United Nations Economic Commission for Europe 

VRUITS 

Vulnerable road users ITS 

WBCSD 

World Business Council for Sustainable Development 

WHO 

World Health Organization 

WHO HEAT tool 

WHO/Europe Health Economic Assessment Tool 
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